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PREFACE 


i^  It  is  a  consequence,  perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  even 


^  an  advantage,  of  the  transference  of  political  power 

oc  to  a  democracy  that  it  compels  a  revision  and  restate- 

^  ment  of  the  arguments  and  the  ideas  on  which  our 

social  life  has  hitherto  been  content  to  rest.    New 

minds  bring  in  new  theories,  and  the  old  accepted 

doctrines  must  be  put  in  new  lights  if  they  are  to 

#^8atisfy  those  who  come  fresh  to  their  consideration. 

^       I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  might  be  of  some 

^    service  to  attempt  to  demonstrate,  in  the  simplest 

lH,  manner,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  doctrine 

of  Private  Property,  first  as  regards  Property  in 

General,  and  next  as  regards   Property  in   Land. 

I  have  then  tried  to  show  in  each  case  the  logical 

consequences  of  the  principles  thus  established,  as 

well  as  their  limitations,  and  finally  their  practical 

application  under  existing  conditions.    The  mischiefs 

g  that  would  follow  from  disregard  of  these  principles 

^i  are  also  pointed  out. 

:.G        In  order  to  obviate  any  charge  of  either  repetition 


^B8586 


VI  PREFACE 

or  plagiarism  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many  of 
the  views  now  set  forth  have  already  appeared  in 
writings  of  my  own,  viz.  in  *  Principles  of  Property 
in  Land  '  (published  in  1880,  and  of  which  Part  II 
of  this  work  may  be  considered  a  second  edition, 
revised  and  condensed),  also  in  the  articles  '  Land/ 
in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  '  and  in  Chambers's  '  Cyclopsedia,'  in  the  article 
'  Farming,'  in  '  The  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy/ 
and  in  various  unsigned  articles  in  the  Fortnightly 
and  other  Reviews. 

J.  B.  K. 

January,  1914. 
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PRINCIPLES   OF    PROPERTY 
PART  I 

PROPERTY  IN  GENERAL 
CHAPTER  I 

BASIS  AND  NATURE  OF  PROPERTY 

The  word  '  Property '  signifies  an  object  of  which 
an  individual  has  exclusive  use  or  enjoyment.  It 
is  frequently  used  to  express  a  right  of  property, 
which  is  a  claim,  supported  by  justice,  to  exclusive 
use  or  enjoyment  of  an  object.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  proprius,  which  means  peculiar 
or  proper  to  one  person.  If  more  than  one  person 
has  the  right  to  the  possession,  it  is  called  joint,  or 
common,  property. 

The  idea  of  property  is  instinctive,  and  is  fully 
recognised  even  among  the  lower  animals.  They 
maintain  it  in  their  food,  in  their  dens,  or  their 
nests  ;  and,  as  a  herd  or  flock,  in  their  pastures 
or  feeding  grounds,  from  which  any  interloper  is 
promptly    expelled.     This    natural    and    intuitive 
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principle  is  extended  and  systematised  among  men, 
and  is  fully  supported  by  their  reason. 

In  the  first  beginning  of  social  existence,  as 
soon  as  two  or  more  persons  came  together  it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  have  been  an  immediate 
assertion  and  acknowledgment  of  rights  of  property. 
For  even  where  food  was  everywhere  abundant,  and 
fruits  could  be  plucked  from  every  bough,  it  is 
evident  that  those  which  each  individual  plucked 
and  held  in  his  hands  must  have  been  deemed  exclu- 
sively his  own.  "When  men  found  it  advisable  to 
provide  for  winter  each  would  collect  and  store 
for  himself,  or  several  might  by  agreement  gather 
for  a  joint  store  ;  but  what  the  individuals,  the 
family,  or  the  tribe  had  collected  would  be  held  for 
their  sole,  or  joint,  exclusive  use,  and  its  possession 
would  be  defended  against  all  who  might  attack  it.  It 
would,  in  short,  in  every  case  be  regarded  as  property. 
Thus  the  taking  and  holding  possession  of  any 
article  is  by  the  law  of  Nature  recognised  as  estab- 
lishing a  right  of  property  in  it.  Such  a  title  to 
property  is  supported  by  written  or  municipal  law, 
under  the  name  of  Occupancy,  as  soon  as  laws  come 
to  be  framed. 

For  this  universal  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  private  property  there  are  sound  natural,  or  as 
we  now  call  them  '  scientific,'  reasons  to  be  given. 
Incontestably   every   human   being   has   a  right  of 
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property  in  his  (or  her)  own  mind  and  body.  This 
is  the  fundamental  condition  of  freedom,  as  distin- 
guished from  slavery,  for  slavery  is  the  subjection 
of  mind  and  body  to  the  will  of  another.  In  free 
communities  this  inherent  right  of  property  in  each 
individual  over  his  own  mind  and  body  is  unlimited, 
except  by  the  operation  of  the  necessary  rule  that 
its  exercise  must  not  interfere  with  the  same  right 
in  others.  The  limitation  is  briefly  expressed  in 
the  maxim  of  Roman  law,  '  So  use  thy  own  property 
as  not  to  hurt  another's.'  Subject  to  this  sole  con- 
dition of  social  hfe  freedom  of  mind  and  body  is  a 
sacred  principle.  But  from  it  there  flows  inevitably 
the  consequence  that  property  in  other  things  is 
a  principle  equally  sacred. 

For  let  us  concede  that  all  material  objects  are 
open  originally  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  any- 
one, that  is,  that  no  right  of  property  in  them  exists. 
But  the  simple  act  of  any  individual  in  taking  them 
into  his  hands  or  use  at  once  alters  their  character. 
For  that  act  must  be  the  result  of  a  mental  resolution 
acting  on  the  brain,  and  conveyed  from  the  brain  by 
the  agency  of  the  nerves  as  an  order  to  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  the  arm,  which  then  seize  and  hold 
the  object.  But  every  operation  of  the  mind  on 
the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  the  muscles  involves  a 
certain  amount  of  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  in  the  evolution  of  force,  which  by  the  law 

b2 
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of  conservation  of  energy  is  transferred  in  the 
form  of  movement  or  of  heat  into  the  external  object 
to  which  the  force  is  applied,  and  then  becomes  an 
indissoluble  part  of  that  object.  Hence  even  a 
fruit,  simply  plucked  from  the  tree,  is  no  longer 
the  mere  fruit  which  hung  upon  the  tree ;  it  has 
become  that  fruit,  plus  the  effort  of  mind  of  the 
gatherer,  and  plus  the  energy  derived  from  the 
bodily  effort,  both  of  which  are  his  property  and 
have  passed  indissolubly  into  the  fruit  in  his  hand. 
Hence  the  fruit  so  held  has  become  part  of  himself, 
and  thus  is  his  property  by  an  unquestionable  title. 
Such  is  the  right  of  property  as  exemplified  in 
an  instance  of  the  earliest  and  most  trivial  act  of 
appropriation  of  an  object  previously  unappropriated. 
Its  first  foundation  becomes  more  and  more  palpable 
as  we  advance  to  more  elaborate  cases.  When  a 
savage  picks  up  a  stone  it  becomes  his  by  the  mere 
effort.  But  his  title  evidently  gains  immensely  in 
strength  when  he  has  by  an  exercise  of  reason  come 
to  perceive  that  the  stone  would  be  more  useful  if 
brought  to  a  sharp  point,  or  to  a  cutting  edge,  and 
when,  by  the  exercise  of  his  muscles  in  chipping 
away  some  flakes,  he  has  made  it  into  a  spear-head, 
or  a  knife.  On  the  same  principle,  when  advancing 
from  the  stone  age  to  that  of  bronze  or  iron,  he  melts 
the  lump  of  metal  or  ore,  and  hammers  or  grinds 
it  into  an  axe,  a  hoe,  or  a  spade,  he  then  includes 
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in  the  tool  the  effort  of  tlie  mind  and  body  which 
has  imagined  and  fashioned  these  implements,  and 
so  they  become  his  property.  Again,  the  sheep 
which  he  tends,  and  the  wool  which  he  shears,  and 
twists  into  yarn,  and  weaves  into  cloth ;  the 
grain  which  he  raises,  and  grinds,  and  bakes  into 
bread,  are  transformed  from  their  natural  state 
into  articles  in  which  are  incorporated  the  thoughts 
and  the  work  of  a  human  being,  and  so  the  result 
becomes  the  property  of  that  being.  In  the  progress 
to  a  higher  civiUsation  and  a  more  complex  social 
state  the  processes  of  thought  and  work  become 
more  varied  and  intricate,  and  bear  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  to  the  crude  material  to  which 
they  are  apphed,  till  we  come  to  such  articles  as  a 
clock,  a  chronometer,  a  typewriter,  a  sewing  machine, 
a  steam  engine,  a  motor  ;  or  such  products  as  a  lace 
scarf,  or  an  oil  painting,  or  a  book,  in  which  the 
original  material  is  of  utterly  insignificant  weight 
or  value,  but  the  mind's-work  and  the  handwork 
are  of  overwhelming  importance.  That  such  work 
has  been  contributed  at  different  stages  and  by 
different  individuals  makes  no  difference  in  the 
result,  each  worker  has  contributed  something 
exclusively  his  own,  and  then  has  voluntarily  passed 
on,  by  gift,  or  hire,  or  sale,  what  was  his  property 
to  the  next  in  the  chain  of  workers,  till  the 
last  worker  adds  the  last  touches  to  what  had  come 
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into  his  hands,  and  so  makes  the  whole  his  own, 
with  the  accumulated  title  of  all  his  predecessors. 

In  what  we  call  the  realm  of  nature  the  same 
principles  are  exemphfied.  A  tree  may  grow  of 
itself  in  a  primeval  forest,  and  the  prairies  may  be 
clothed  with  grass  and  flowers  in  which  wild  animals 
roam  at  hberty,  but  all  must  receive  the  work  of 
man,  and  thus  become  the  property  of  man,  before 
they  become  of  use  to  man.  For  the  tree  must 
be  cut  down,  and  hollowed  into  a  canoe,  or  spht  or 
sawn  into  logs  or  planks  ;  and  the  animals  must 
be  hunted  or  tamed,  before  any  of  these  gifts  of 
Nature  become  of  use.  When  we  arrive  at  still 
more  settled  stages  we  find  that  trees  must  even 
be  planted  in  ground  prepared  by  human  labour,  and 
cultivated  and  pruned,  and  the  prairie  must  be 
cleared  and  ploughed  and  sown  before  Nature's 
own  processes  become  available  for  the  growth  of 
crops.  Thus  cultivation  in  the  earhest  form  converts 
land  into  the  property  of  the  cultivator,  through 
the  work  of  his  mind  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
incorporated  in  it,  and  by  which  it  has  been  trans- 
formed from  its  natural  state.  Much  more  when, 
in  order  to  evoke  its  full  capacities,  buildings  come 
to  be  erected,  roads  and  drains  and  fences  provided, 
machines  constructed,  manures  employed,  breeds 
of  cattle  and  varieties  of  grain  evolved,  demanding 
the  bestowal  on  each  patch  of  ground  of  the  results 
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of  the  thought  and  toil  of  generations  of  men.  These 
have  passed  away,  but  their  work  remains  in  the 
property  they  created,  and  it  is  daily  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  the  thought  and  the  labour  of 
the  present  holders,  without  which  the  soil  would 
in  a  very  few  years  revert  to  the  state  of  nature 
from  which  it  emerged. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  admitted  how  greatly  Nature 
(our  word  for  God)  helps  the  toil  of  man  in  other 
respects  besides  the  grant  of  the  soil  he  works  on. 
She  gives  the  sunshine  and  the  shower,  and  the 
atmosphere  from  which  come  the  elements  of  crops  ; 
more  than  all  she  gives  the  principle  of  Kfe  which 
is  the  source  of  growth.  Her  laws  (as  we  term 
the  Divine  ordinances)  of  gravity  and  cohesion, 
of  expansion  by  heat,  as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  water, 
by  frost,  of  conversion  of  water  into  vapour,  and 
of  condensation  of  vapour  into  rain  or  dew,  are 
perpetually  crumbhng  down  rocks  into  soil,  spreading 
wide  alluvial  tracts  of  rich  mud  over  areas  of  marsh 
or  gravel,  and  by  a  myriad  of  minute  processes, 
carried  on  through  the  ages,  transmuting  barrenness 
into  fertility.  When  man  comes  on  the  scene  and 
by  his  labour  appropriates  the  land,  he  directs  these 
agencies  so  as  greatly  to  increase  their  efficacy, 
sftmetimes  on  a  large  scale  by  damming  rivers  for 
irrigation  (or  in  our  own  country  by  '  warping  '), 
or    by    embankments    for    excluding    floods,    &c.  j 
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sometimes  on  a  small  scale  by  the  operations  of 
draining,  manuring,  and  cultivating.  In  all  of  these 
additions  to  the  influence  of  natural  laws,  or  direction 
of  their  operations,  we  can  trace  the  efiort  of  human 
mind  and  of  human  labour,  and  therefore  their 
results  are  justly  deemed  to  become  the  property 
of  him  whose  mind  suggested  or  guided,  and  whose 
hand  wrought  the  work. 

Property  being  thus  based  and  constituted  we 
have  next  to  consider  what  rights  it  naturally  carries 
with  it.  The  first  of  these  is  the  right  of  transfer. 
This  also  follows  inevitably  on  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  property  in  one's  own  mind  and  body.  The 
savage  who  plucks  an  apple  from  a  tree,  or  fashions 
a  flint  knife,  and  thus  converts  it  into  property,  has 
manifestly  the  right  of  doing  what  he  will  with  it, 
and  therefore  of  giving  it  to  another  instead  of  keeping 
it  to  himself.  But  the  right  to  give  implies  the  right 
of  making  conditions  of  giving,  one  of  which  may  be 
the  condition  of  receiving  something  in  exchange,  or 
barter.  After  money  comes  into  use,  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  right  to  exchange  for  money,  or  to  sell. 
Since  either  party  may  then  give  or  exchange  abso- 
lutely, each  is  further  clearly  entitled  to  give  or 
exchange  for  a  limited  time,  or  on  certain  stipulations, 
which  is  the  principle  on  which  rests  the  variety  of 
transactions  which  we  call  loan,  or  lease,  or  pledge,  or 
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mortgage,  or  debt.  So  also  an  article  of  property- 
may  evidently  be  given  in  return  for  some  act,  or 
work  to  be  done  by  the  party  receiving  for  behoof 
of  the  party  giving,  which  is  the  basis  of  working  for 
wages.  Thus  all  the  attributes  which  we  commonly 
associate  with  the  idea  of  property  flow  inevitably 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  acquired  by  the  embodiment 
in  it  of  the  mind  and  body  of  the  possessor,  starting 
with  the  original  occupant,  and  carried  on,  it  may 
be,  through  many  subsequent  stages  of  transfer  and 
addition  of  value,  all  attended  by  a  similar  and  ever- 
strengthening  title. 

But  this  basis  of  the  right  of  property  brings 
with  it  two  important  quaUfications.  The  first  is 
that  the  mind  cannot  alone,  without  expression  in 
some  bodily  act,  create  a  right  of  property.  A  mere 
wish,  even  an  intention,  does  not  pass  into  the 
object  without  some  physical  act.  Hence  no  one 
can  estabHsh  a  right  of  property  in  any  object  by 
merely  asserting  that  it  is  his.  He  must  do  some- 
thing to  it,  put  some  work  into  it,  before  it  becomes 
his  property. 

This  principle  is  exemphfied  at  the  present  day 
in  the  actual  laws  and  hfe  in  our  colonies.  Here, 
in  an  unappropriated  district,  a  deposit  of  valuable 
minerals  is  discovered ;  the  miners  who  flock  to  the 
spot  will  begin  to  dig  where  they  please,  but  very 
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soon  they  find  it  necessary  for  the  preventing  of 
dispute  and  maintaining  of  order  and  justice  to 
set  up  rules,  firstly,  that  each  may  '  peg  out  a  claim  ' 
of  limited  extent  on  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
work  without  interference  ;  but  secondly,  that  his 
exclusive  right  shall  only  exist  on  the  condition  that 
he  actually  does  work  on  the  spot  so  appropriated. 
In  default  of  actual  work  his  title  becomes  void. 
This  system  is  the  exact  embodiment  of  the  principle 
above  stated. 

The  same  principle  at  once  justifies  and  limits  the 
right  of  civilised  men  to  take  possession  of  some 
portion  of  the  lands  occupied  by  uncivihsed  tribes. 
For  if  these  are  not  making  a  reasonable  use  of  the 
land  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  adapted  or 
capable,  that  is  if  they  have  put  no  adequate  work 
into  it,  it  may  be  properly  taken  up  by  others,  as 
being  virtually  unoccupied.  This  rule  sanctions  the 
conversion  of  mere  hunting  territory,  or  even  rough 
pasturage  or  prairie,  into  cultivated  farms,  as  in- 
stanced in  North  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  parts 
of  Africa.  But  it  would  prohibit  the  seizure  of  land 
already  under  cultivation,  such  as  was  much  of  that 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  or  by  other  nations  in 
Central  Africa ;  and  it  need  not  be  added  that  the 
prohibition  must  be  most  emphatic  when  the  existing 
cultivators  are  turned  into  slaves.     Aboriginal  races 
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who  actually  cultivate  the  soil,  howbeit  rudely,  are 
entitled  to  as  full  a  recognition  of  their  right  of 
property,  produced  by  such  labour,  as  civiUsed 
nations,  using  (it  may  or  may  not  be)  more  skilful 
methods.  This  principle  the  British  people  have 
in  a  great  measure  respected  in  Canada,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  most  of  our  African  possessions.  It 
was,  however,  notoriously  violated  by  the  late  King 
of  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo  territory,  an  error 
which  the  Belgian  people  have  now  (1913)  acknow- 
ledged, and  in  great  measure  redressed.  ^ 

The  second  consequence  following  from  the 
natural  right  of  property  is  that,  as  such,  it  can  endure 
only  during  the  life  of  the  individual  who  created  it. 
For  as  it  arises  from  the  implied  incorporation  of  his 
own  mind  and  body  in  a  given  article,  it  obviously 
cannot  survive  beyond  the  term  of  their  earthly 
existence.  No  natural  right  of  property  can  descend 
into  the  grave.  Nor  can  it  be  made  to  survive  for 
a  longer  period  by  grant  during  life  to  another  ; 
since  no  one  can  vahdly  grant  to  another  more  than 
his  own  title  covers.  Hence  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  all  rights  of  property,  in  so  far  as  arising  from 
Natural  law,  cease ;  and  whatever  was  property 
becomes  open  to  seizure  by  anyone,  who  by  incor- 
porating in  it  his  own  labour  can  create  a  new  title 
for  himself. 

But  this  doctrine  if  put  in  practice  would  in 
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settled  and  populous  countries  lead  to  anarchy. 
Men  would  become  like  vultures  watching  for  the 
last  breath  of  any  comrade  in  order  to  be  the  first 
to  pounce  upon  whatever  article  he  had  made  his 
own,  and  probably  rending  each  other  in  the  struggle 
for  the  most  precious  morsels.  Whatever  the 
deceased  had  given  to  others  would  also  be  wrenched 
from  them  by  the  strongest.  Therefore  in  com- 
munities, even  long  before  they  have  become  what 
we  call  civilised,  rules  are  estabhshed  for  transferring 
the  property  of  the  dead  to  certain  individuals  in 
an  orderly  custom,  and  according  to  certain  defined 
degrees  and  special  conditions ;  and  as  natural 
human  instinct  suggests  the  succession  is  usually 
given  by  such  rules  to  those  of  the  living  who 
belonged  to  the  dead  man's  family,  or  to  those  whom 
he  most  wished  to  benefit.  But  as  these  rules  are 
made  by  the  community  for  the  general  advantage, 
and  are  entirely  arbitrary,  they  are  liable  to  be  varied 
in  different  nations,  and  in  the  same  nation  to  be 
altered  from  time  to  time  as  changing  ideas  or  circum- 
stances may  suggest. 

Indeed  the  formation  of  regular  communities 
introduces  a  certain  degree  of  further  restraint  on 
the  right  of  property,  even  in  the  hands  of  those  in 
whom  it  is  fully  vested  by  the  law  of  Nature.  For 
such  communities,  though  not  subsisting  under 
specific  rules,  as  was  assumed  in  the  old  theory  of  a 
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Social  Compact,  yet  by  their  intrinsic  nature  infer 
certain  reciprocal  rights  among  their  members. 
Whether  consisting,  as  probably  is  at  first  the  more 
usual  case,  of  a  family  group,  or  of  a  tribe  embracing 
several  famihes,  or  of  a  larger  body  of  persons  forming 
a  nation,  their  primary  purpose  is  mutual  aid  and 
defence.  But  it  quickly  comes  to  be  seen  that  to 
maintain  defence  it  is  necessary  to  forbid  private 
conflicts  between  the  members  of  the  community,  and 
to  effect  this  object  it  is  necessarily  agreed  that 
disputes  must  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
chiefs,  or  the  elders,  or  ultimately  to  selected  judges, 
or  it  may  be  to  the  whole  nation.  Therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  doctrine  of  private  property  is  recognised,  its 
sanction,  and  the  means  of  its  enforcement,  rest  in 
the  combined  forces  of  the  community.  This  becomes 
more  and  more  clear  as  civiUsation  advances,  and 
laws  are  promulgated  by  a  legislation,  administered 
by  judges,  and  enforced  by  pohce.  But  the  State,  as 
we  now  call  the  executive  function  of  the  community, 
being  thus  estabhshed  as  the  defender  of  property, 
must  obviously  be  entitled  to  settle  the  conditions 
on  which  it  will  grant  its  protection,  that  is  to  say  it 
must  have  the  right  to  enact  the  rules  which  are  to 
regulate  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  property. 
Reciprocally,  each  owner,  in  consideration  of  the 
security  of  possession  guaranteed  by  the  State,  is 
bound  to  submit  to  the  rules  or  restrictions  which 
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that  State  may  impose,  and  which  in  the  last  resort 
it  has  power  to  enforce. 

Yet  neither  may  such  rules  be  entirely  arbitrary. 
For  the  State  consists  of  individual  persons,  and 
its  acts  ought  always  to  be  directed  by  the  same 
moral  rules  which  are  binding  on  individuals.  What 
would  be  unjust  if  done  by  one  is  not  less,  nay,  it 
may  be,  is  even  more  unjust  if  done  by  the  power 
of  many.  And  as  communities  exist  for  mutual 
benefit,  no  portion  of  them,  though  it  be  a  majority, 
is  justified  in  injuring  another.  The  principle  of 
perfect  equity,  according  to  the  best  ideas  of  the 
time,  ought  therefore  to  regulate  the  actions  and 
decrees  of  the  State. 

It  follows  that  the  State  may  legitimately — 

1.  Impose  taxes  on  property  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  its  primary  duty  of  maintaining  external 
defences  and  internal  order. 

2.  Enact  such  laws  as  may  be  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  property  from  being 
used  in  a  manner  injurious  to  others.  This  embraces 
not  merely  laws  against  nuisances,  dangerous  or 
noxious  trades,  and  the  hke,  but  may,  if  cause 
should  appear,  extend  to  laws  restraining  invest- 
ments or  accumulations  that  might  become  a  public 
danger. 

3.  Regulate  the  transmission  of  and  succession 
to   property   within   its   borders   or   subject   to   its 
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authority  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  from  time 
to  time  most  beneficial  or  desirable. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  all  these  powers 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  State  in  such  manner 
only  as  can  be  approved  of  by  an  honest  and  en- 
lightened conscience,  with  neither  partiality  nor 
hostihty  to  individuals  or  to  classes,  but  on  the  broad 
principle  of  equal  justice  to  every  individual,  com- 
bined with  advantage  to  the  whole  community. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  institution  of  private 
property  rests  on  two  foundations  :  the  first  being 
Natural  Right,  derived  frcm  incorporation  of  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  owner  in  the  object ;  the 
second  being  Conventional  Right,  derived  from 
agreement  of  the  community,  and  expressed  and 
contained  by  its  special  laws. 

Therefore  the  assertion,  first  set  forth  by  Proudhon, 
and  afterwards  more  or  less  clearly  adopted  by 
Marx  and  his  school,  that  '  Property  is  Robbery  ' 
is  not  merely  false,  but  is  to  any  thinking  mind 
ludicrously  contrary  to  the  truth.  It  rests  on  the 
notion  that  the  whole  human  race,  and  in  especial 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  territory  called  a 
country,  are  by  nature  entitled  to  have  the  country 
and  its  products  divided  among  them  in  equal 
shares.  The  theory  was  supported  by  the  assertion 
that  under  modern  conditions  manual  labour  alone 
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gives  value  to  any  object,  and  that  therefore  the 
whole  value  of  a  manufactured  article  belong?  to 
the    hands    that    made    it.      But    the    proposition 
of  the  equal  right  of  all  to  the  land  takes  no  account 
of  the  labour  bestowed  on  it.     If  by  such  labour 
all   the   land  within    the   district   called   a   country 
has  already  become  appropriated  by  the  individuals 
who  have  cultivated  it,  there  is  none  left  to  be  divided 
among  the  newly  born,  or  among  such  strangers  as 
may    choose    to    settle.     The    present   owners    hold 
by  the  indisputable   title   of  their  own  labour,   or 
by  the  laws  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  robbery  would  consist  in  taking  it  from 
them.     To  strangers,  or  to  the  increase  of  population, 
the  whole  world  is  open,  and  they  have  no  riglit 
to  demand  a  gift  or  a  residence  in  one  particular 
spot  already  occupied.     Again,  when  it  is  alleged  that 
all  value  is  conferred  by  labour,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  value  demands  the  labour  of  minds  as  well 
as  of  hands.     Tire  hands  are,  in  fact,  only  the  tools 
of  the  mind.     And  the  minds  which  think  out  what 
the  hands  need  to  do,  in  order  to  achieve  a  given 
result,(which  organise  the  combined  labour  of  many 
and  soHjiaultiply  by  a  thousand  times  its  efficiency, 
which  indent  and  apply  machinery  to  do  the   work 
of  many  ha»4s,  which  seek  out  the  market  in  which 
the   highest    value    can    be    obtained,    and    which 
often  bear  the  losses  that  alternate  with  gains,  are 
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quite  clearly  a  larger  factor  in  the  ultimate  value  than 
the  mere  manual  labour  contained  in  the  product, 
and  which  has  in  fact  already  received  its  stipulated 
share  of  the  final  values. 

The  manner  and  proportion  of  the  contributions 
of  labour  of  mind  and  body  in  manufactures  will  be 
further  considered  in  Chap.  III.  It  has  been  sufficient 
at  present  to  show  that  a^it  is  indisputably  true  that 
labour  creates  a  right  of  property,  and  that  as  such  a 
right  necessarily  includes  a  right  of  disposal  of  the 
property  during  the  owner's  hfe,  there  is  no  ground 
for  any  claim  on  the  part  of  other  individuals,  whether 
singly  or  as  a  community,  to  seize  upon  the  results  of 
such  individual  labour.  It  is  such  seizure  that  would 
properly  be  termed  robbery.  ' 


CHAPTER  II 

CAUSES  OF  INEQUALITY  OF  PROPERTY 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  causes  which 
produce  the  great  inequality  of  property  belonging 
to  different  individuals,  which  is  so  striking  a  feature 
in  the  present  social  conditions. 

The  first  cause  is  the  different  amount  of  personal 
effort,  or  labour,  which  ^ach  individual  exerts. 
Reverting  to  the  very  simplest  case,  that  of  primitive 
man,  which  formed  the  supposition  in  the  last  chapter, 
it  is  obvious  that  one  man  may  pick  two  apples  (or 
two  bushels  of  apples)  off  a  tree  while  another  man 
picks  only  one.  The  reason  might  be  that  the 
former  is  stronger,  or  more  active,  or  more  lucky  in 
finding  fruit,  but  the  result  in  any  case  is  that  he 
does  more  work,  and  in  consequence  gains  more 
property.  The  like  state  of  facts  recurs  at  every 
stage  of  civilised  Hfe  and  produces  the  hke  results. 

The  second  cause  is  that  one  may  save  while  the 
other  consumes.  If  each  pick  a  dozen  apples,  one 
man  may  possibly  eat  duiing  the  day  only  six,  while 
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the  other  devours  his  whole  twelve.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  former  starts  next  morning  with 
six  to  the  good,  while  the  latter  has  none.  In  a 
month  at  the  same  rate  the  former  will  have  amassed 
a  store  of  180,  while  the  latter  is  still  dependent  on 
each  day's  collection.  The  difference  will  constantly 
become  greater  if  it  should  also  prove  to  be  the 
case  that  the  one  who  gathered  the  most  is  also 
the  one  who  has  saved  in  greatest  proportion.  This 
is  a  combination  which  frequently  occurs  in  modern 
hfe. 

The  third  cause  of  variance  in  accumulation  of 
property  is  a  sequel  of  the  two  preceding  causes.  The 
man  who  has  laid  in  no  store  must,  when  the  season 
of  ripe  fruit  or  grain  is  over,  apply  to  the  man 
who  has  collected  a  stock  in  order  to  obtain  the  food 
necessary  to  carry  on  existence  till  the  next  season 
of  plenty  arrives.  But  the  owner  of  such  a  stock 
may  quite  legitimately  impose  as  a  condition  of 
granting  food  that  he  shall  be  repaid  by  labour. 
Thus  his  hoard  of  fruit  or  grain,  the  result  of  his 
labour  and  his  economy,  becomes  the  means  of  his 
gaining  a  double  advantage  in  a  future  year,  possibly 
by  gathering  stiP  more,  possibly  by  preparing  more 
ground  for  a  crop,  possibly  by  fashioning  some 
tools  to  simpHfy  labour  or  increase  its  efficiency. 
All  this  tends  to  augment  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
original  stock,  and  to  widen  more  and  more  the  gulf 
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between  the  position  of  the  man  who  has  worked 
and  saved,  and  that  of  the  man  who  has  failed  to 
work  and  save  in  equal  degrees. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  foregoing  illustra- 
tions of  the  efEect  of  extra  work  and  extra  saving  have 
been  taken  from  the  cases  of  men  living  under  the 
earliest  and  crudest  conditions.  But  they  are 
precisely  parallel  with  illustrations  which  occur  in  the 
complex  social  conditions  of  the  present  day.  One 
lad  working  for  the  most  humble  remuneration  may 
by  dint  of  resolute  economy  and  self-denial  lay 
aside  something  out  of  his  earnings,  and  more  and 
more  as  his  wages  increase.  Moreover  a  lad  (or 
a  man)  with  such  a  disposition  is  sure  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  employers,  and  to  be  advanced  to  higher 
positions  and  larger  rates  of  pay.  Such  a  one  in 
numberless  instances  is  able  to  gather  together 
amounts  of  £20  to  £40  by  the  tims  he  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  majority,  and  ma-y  have  five  or  ten 
times  as  much  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Meantime  the 
idle  or  thriftless  youth  remains  still  in  his  penniless 
position — ^just  able  to  maintain  existence  from  hand 
to  mouth.  Here  already  there  is  an  explanation  of 
the  beginning  of  inequality  of  wealth. 

Bat  it  is  when  we  come  to  examine  the  operation 
of  the  third  cause  of  variance  (p.  19)  that  we  shall 
find  the  most  striking  consequences.    This,  as  was 
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said,  was  the  necessity  imposed  on  a  man  by  his 
comparative  negligence  to  sell  his  labour  for  food 
to  one  more  provident,  and  thus  to  become  for  the 
time  being  a  servant  to  a  master.  For  the  master 
will  evidently  only  provide  the  food  (except  in  the 
case  of  mere  charity)  if  he  sees  some  profit  to  be 
gained  from  the  products  of  the  labour  in  which 
the  servant  is  employed.  This  profit  may  accrue 
from  being  able  to  furnish  these  products  to  others 
who  are  willing  to  buy,  or  from  performing  some 
services  which  are  worth  a  return  greater  than 
their  cost.  The  former  case  includes  every  species 
of  manufacturing  industry ;  the  latter  applies  to 
commerce,  or  the  conveying  of  articles  to  those 
who  desire  to  have  them  and  are  wilUng  to  pay  for 
them  when  brought.  This  class  includes  the  ware- 
houseman, the  shipper,  the  merchant,  the  wholesale 
dealer,  and  the  retailer,  all  of  whom  in  different 
ways  are  employing  staffs  of  men,  paying  wages, 
and  earning  profits,  by  performing  for  both  producer 
and  consumer  services  which  are  a  convenience  and 
a  saving  of  trouble  to  both.  But  in  all  these  cases 
there  is  involved  the  principle  of  Capital,  that  is 
to  say,  the  employment  of  savings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  labour,  by  paying  those  who 
work. 

The  suggestion  of  payment  for  work  introduces 
the  idea  of  money.     But  this  is  no  new  principle, 
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it  is  only  a  simplified  method  of  bartering  one 
commodity  for  another.  It  is  not  always  easy  or 
convenient  for  the  owner  of  one  species  of  property 
to  exchange  his  surplus  with  the  owner  of  a  surplus 
of  another  commodity.  The  maker  of  a  hoe,  for 
example,  may  wish  a  skin,  but  the  hunter  who  has 
a  skin  to  part  with  may  not  wish  a  hoe.  So  it  is 
gradually  found  useful  to  fix  on  some  intermediate 
article,  be  it  cowries,  or  beads,  or  pieces  of  metal, 
which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  hoe,  and  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  pelt.  Then  coin  comes  into  use, 
as  having  a  definite  weight  and  value  in  relation 
to  all  the  articles  which  have  to  pass  from  one  hand 
to  another,  and  having  the  further  advantage  of 
not  being  perishable  but  being  capable  of  being 
hoarded  up  for  use  at  some  future  time.  Obviously 
this  convenience  furnishes  a  great  aid  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  savings,  and  to  their  use  in  the  gathering 
of  more. 

When  the  progress  of  human  needs  and  faculties 
causes  these  elevating  arrangements  to  be  carried 
out  on  a  larger  scale,  the  growth  of  wealth  in 
individuals  becomes  immensely  greater.  But  for 
this  a  difierent  set  of  qualities  from  mere  economy 
and  saving  are  demanded.  These  consist  primarily 
in  foresight,  combined  with  prudence,  so  as  to  see 
in  advance  the  sphere  for  profitable  work,  to  secure 
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the  materials,  and  to  make  sure  of  markets  for  the 
result.  But  another  faculty  is  above  all  demanded — 
the  faculty  of  organising  labour,  and  of  selecting  the 
best  heads  of  departments.  For  when  large  armies 
of  labourers,  factory  hands,  artificers,  warehouse- 
men, or  by  whatever  other  name  workpeople  are 
known,  are  in  daily  employment,  their  organisation 
in  such  method  as  to  secure  that  they  are  all 
employed  at  their  special  tasks,  and  that  no  waste 
of  time  or  work  takes  place,  calls  for  special  ability 
in  superintendence,  and  requires  special  skill  in 
the  choice  of  superintendents.  When  these  faculties 
are  united  in  one  man  the  growth  of  the  wealth 
produced  is  marvellous.  Such  a  combination  is 
undoubtedly  rare,  yet  in  the  present  generation 
several  names,  some  in  Great  Britain  and  some  in 
America,  or  France,  or  Germany,  might  be  adduced 
to  show  how  when  it  occurs  great  wealth  may  be 
piled  up.  Most  of  the  existing  millionaires  have, 
in  fact,  sprung  from  the  humblest  positions,  perhaps 
that  of  employment  as  office  boy  or  messenger, 
or  newsboy,  or  the  sweeping  of  a  shop,  or  holding 
horses  in  the  street.  But  being  endowed  with 
the  determination  to  rise,  and  with  strength  of 
mind  to  work  and  to  save,  and  with  the  capacity 
to  employ  savings  to  best  advantage,  their  progress 
to    affluence    has    been    steady    and    sure,    while 
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companions  lacking  one  or  more  of  these  attributes 
have  remained  in  their  original  poverty. ^ 
_,-  The  true  original  source  of  the  inequality  of 
wealth  lies  therefore,  not  in  external  circumstances 
or  social  distinction,  or  in  human  laws,  but  in  the 
differences  of  faculties  of  the  mind  of  human  beings. 
Such  differences  are  inherent  in  the  constitution 
of  humanity,  and  their  consequences  are  inevitable. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  laws  which  permit 
the  transmission  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living  give  to  the  successors  in  such  property  an 
advantageous  start  in  the  race  of  life.  But  such 
advantage  is  of  little  avail  unless  the  mental  dis- 
position and  capacities  of  the  successor  are  such 
as  would  without  it  have  enabled  him  to  rise.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  that  such  accumulations  are  very 
often  dissipated  by  those  who  have  inherited  them. 
It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  mere  misers'  hoards  are 
not  squandered  by  the  first  or  second  generation 
of  his  heirs. 

'  To  show  the  rapidity  of  accumulation  by  diligence  and 
saving  it  may  be  stated  that  if  a  young  man  starting  at  the  age 
of  twenty  with  a  capital  of  £20  and  entering  on  a  small  shop  of 
groceries,  &c.,  were  to  turn  over  his  stock  every  two  months,  at 
a  profit  of  only  one  penny  in  the  shilling,  his  cai^ital  would  in 
ten  years  amount  to  £2,436,  and  in  twentj^  years  to  £296,040. 
No  doubt  the  expenses  of  conducting  business  on  the  incieasmg 
scale  Mould  augment,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  profits  on  bujing 
and  selling  on  a  large  scale  would  be  very  much  greater  than 
a  penny  in  the  shilling.  The  figures  are,  however,  merely  adduced 
to  show  possibilities. 
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Now  as  soon  as  individual  savings  come  to  be 
employed  as  capital  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
goes  on  at  a  vastly  accelerated  rate.  For  in  the 
instances  we  have  previously  considered,  of  increase 
from  the  bounty  of  Nature,  or  even  the  wages 
earned  by  labourers,  the  increase  occurs  only  once 
a  year,  or  by  small  accretions.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  transactions  carried  on  by  means  of  Capital 
in  manufactures  or  trades,  there  is  not  merely  the 
accumulation  due  to  the  work  of  many  persons,  but 
the  increments  occur  at  much  shorter  intervals. 
Between  the  purchase  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
turning  out  of  a  manufactured  article,  or  between 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  for  a  shop  and  its  sale 
there  may  elapse  on  an  average  only  one  or  two 
months,  and  the  profit  then  returned  may  be  at 
once  invested  in  increasing  the  stock  for  the  next 
operation.  Thus  the  '  turnover '  may  be  many 
times  in  a  year,  with  continually  increasing  profits. 
Again,  prudence  and  sagacity  in  purchasing  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  markets,  skill  in 
foreseeing  what  articles  are  Hkely  to  be  in  demand,  or 
in  instantly  supplying  an  unforeseen  demand,  count 
enormously  in  giving  extra  profits  to  the  individual 
who  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  occasions. 
Very  often  also  large  profits  are  obtained  from 
securing  in  advance  supplies  of  raw  materials,  when 
they  can  be  had  at  an  easier  rate  than  at  a  later 
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time.  In  a  thousand  different  ways  intellectual 
capacity  is  then  able  legitimately  to  increase  the 
profits  arising  even  in  the  most  ordinary  course  of 
trade. 

While  we  consider  the  cases  in  which  by  industry 
and  saving  wealth  is  accumulated  in  various  degrees, 
we  are  bound  also  to  consider  those  in  which  along- 
side of  wealth  extreme  poverty  is  found.     This  as  a 
general  rule  results  from    the  opposite   causes,  viz. 
idleness  or  waste  at  some  period  of  Life.     We  do  not, 
it  is  true,  always  see  these  in  actual  operation.     It 
is  also  true  that  in  a  few,  a  very  few,  cases,  poverty 
is    the    result    of    undeserved    misfortunes.     There 
are  events  in  the  course  of  life  leading  to  unemploy- 
ment ;     these    may  be  only  personal,  arising   from 
iUness  or  accident,  or  general,  arising  from  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade,  of  fashion,  sometimes  even  of  weather. 
These  latter  causes  of  distress  were  notably  more 
frequent  and  widespread  in  former  generations  than 
they  are  now.     Old  persons  or  even  those  of  middle 
age  can  remember  periods  when  these  occasioned 
very   intense    and   widespread   suffering,    when   for 
months  together  there  were  numbers  of  men  willing 
to  work  who  were  '  out  of  work  '  through  no  fault  of 
their   own,    and   who,  after   exhausting   their  own 
savings  and  selling  or  pawning  all  their  belongings, 
became   dependent   on   charity.     There  was,  more- 
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over,  in  those  days  in  many  districts  a  supply  of 
labour  exceeding  the  demand,  which  kept  wages 
permanently  low,  and  for  which  there  was  no  prac- 
ticable remedy,  because  there  were  no  means  of 
relieving  the  congestion  by  transfer  to  other  districts 
or  by  emigration.  In  those  times  there  was  ground 
for  the  appellation  of  '  wage-slaves  '  given  by  the 
Marx  school  of  Socialists  to  labourers  in  general. 
But  this  state  of  social  existence  has  now  passed 
away,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  information  and  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  locomotion.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  is  now  able  to  read  the  newspapers,  which 
tell  him  daily  where  labour  is  in  demand,  and  is 
consequently  well  paid  ;  and  almost  everyone  is 
able  to  scrape  together  at  some  stage  of  his  life  the 
few  shillings  that  will  transport  him  to  a  neigh- 
bouring county,  where  some  branch  of  labour  is  in 
better  demand  than  it  is  in  his  own  immediate 
district.  Nay,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  young 
man  cannot  raise  the  moderate  funds  necessary  for 
emigration,  possibly  by  '  assisted  passage,'  to  one 
of  the  colonies,  where  labour  is  always  in  demand 
and  wages  are  always  higher  than  in  this  country. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  any  pretence  for  the 
statement  that  labourers  in  general  are  bound  to  the 
service  of  one  master,  or  to  one  rate  of  payment ; 
and  the  use  of  the  term  '  wage-slaves  '  appUed  to 
them  only  shows  either  ignorance  of  the  conditions 
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of  life,  or  a  desire  to  arouse  class-hatred  for  political 
ends.  Since  the  time  when  it  was  first  invented 
there  has  been  a  universal  rise  in  the  rates  of 
wages  of  over  an  average  50  per  cent.,  and  this 
has  been  coupled  with  a  decHne  in  the  cost  of 
necessaries,  and  of  modest  luxuries  to  an  equal 
extent. 

There  are,  however,  still  certain  branches  of 
labour,  forming  the  class  of  what  are  called  '  sweated 
industries,'  in  which  the  wages  are  so  low  as  to  be 
insufiicient  for  existence.  These  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  cases  where  women  and  children  work  at  home. 
The  reason  for  this  under-payment  is  largely  the 
competition  of  destitute  persons  among  themselves. 
The  work  to  which  they  resort  is  virtually  unskilled, 
that  is,  the  small  degree  of  skill  required  is  easily 
attained  by  anyone,  and  thus  many  engage  in  it. 
Further,  it  can  frequently  be  performed  at  spare 
hours  by  persons  who  have  other  means  of  support, 
and  who  therefore  do  it  only  for  pocket-money, 
and  are  content  with  very  small  remuneration.  The 
case  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  it  for  their  sole 
means  of  subsistence  is  therefore  truly  pitiable. 
Legislation  has  recently  been  invoked  to  aid  such 
cases,  but  with  only  doubtful  success.  Combination 
among  workers  has  in  other  trades  raised  rates  of 
wages,  but  it  is  impossible  among  those  who  are  so 
needy  and  so  ignorant,  unless  perhaps  it  could  be 
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initiated  and  guided  by  the  support  of  benevolent 
sympathisers  in  higher  ranks. 

But  the  existence  of  cases  of  extreme  destitution 
in  individual  instances  must  not  be  allowed  to 
detract  from  the  truth  of  the  general  law,  that  as 
wealth  is  acquired  by  industry  and  saving,  so  poverty 
is  the  consequence,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  of 
want  of  effort  and  of  self-indulgence,  in  some  form, 
and  at  some  previous  stage  of  life.  Unhappily  the 
results  are  not  confined  to  the  authors  of  such 
calamities,  they  necessarily  affect  their  families,  and 
indirectly  miy  extend  their  influences  beyond  these 
hmits.  To  aid  in  the  relief  or  restoration  of  those 
who  have  thus  fallen  down,  there  are  in  many  districts 
innumerable  Societies,  Associations,  Guilds,  Brother- 
hoods, or  Institutions,  and  a  multitude  of  charitable 
men  and  women  devote  their  whole  hves  to  the 
work,  yet  still  it  seems  as  if  the  gulf  of  misery  could 
never  be  filled  up. 

The  plain  reason  is  that  fresh  victims  are  for 
ever  falhng  into  it.  There  are  men  and  women 
who  can  only  be  described  in  the  common  phrases 
'  They  are  their  own  enemies,'  or  '  Nobody  can  help 
them.'  There  are  persons  who  if  they  received  a 
fortune  would  forthwith  squander  it,  there  are  many 
who,  if  they  were  offered  constant  work  and  steady 
wages,  would  refuse  them.  Every  student  of  human 
nature  must  recognise  these  facts,  and  must  sorrow- 
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fully  admit  that  the  utmost  benevolence  cannot  alter 
them.  All  that  can  be  done  by  State  Legislation 
or  by  private  e£Eort  is  to  afford  to  everyone  a  chance 
of  leading  an  honest  and  comfortable  life.  Such  as 
are  unwilhng  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  can 
only  be  left  to  learn  the  lessons  of  poverty. 


CHAPTER  III 

CAPITAL 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that 
wealth  arises  from  labour,  and  that  its  accumulation 
arises  from  saving  of  what  labour  has  produced. 
Such  accumulations  may  at  any  stage  be  either 
dissipated  in  present  enjoyments,  or  emploj^ed  in 
obtaining  further  addition  to  the  existing  store. 
It  is  when  so  employed  that  the  fund  of  wealth  is 
called  Capital  (p.  21). 

The  primary  usee  of  Capital  consist  in  the  paj'ment 
of  labour,  whether  it  is  immediately  employed  under 
the  capitahst,  or  in  the  previous  preparation  necessary 
or  advantageous  for  carrying  on  the  work.  These 
preparations  may  consist  in  the  erection  of  buildings, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  machinery,  &c.,  constructed 
by  labour  paid  for  by  an  antecedent  employer,  or 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  (or  partly  manu- 
factured materials,  as  yarn,  steel,  &c.)  which  are 
to  be  converted  into  more  valuable  products.  All 
such  outlays  or  preliminary  operations  demand  dis- 
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bursement  from  Capital,  and  such  disbursement  all 
goes  in  payment  of  wages  by  the  previous  employers, 
along  with  the  profit  made  by  such  employers  on 
their  own  expenditure  of  Capital,  and  on  their  business 
of  superintending  and  directing  such  expenditure. 
But  all  this  prior  expenditure  is  ultimately  paid 
for  out  of  the  final  Capital  invested  in  the  business, 
and  this  is  in  the  end  repaid  by  the  consumer  who 
purchases  the  completed  articles. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Capital,  though 
we  usually  apply  it  to  business  on  a  large  scale, 
must  exist  and  operate  also  in  the  very  smallest 
transactions.  He  who  employs  a  part  of  his  savings 
in  purchasing  the  results  of  ^he  labour  of  another 
for  use  in  his  own  business  is  a  capitaHst.  Thus,  a 
small  landowner,  or  a  farmer,  who  hires  a  man  for 
a  few  days  to  help  him  on  with  his  work,  and  pays 
him  wages,  is  using  a  part  of  his  previously  accumu- 
lated money  to  pay  for  more  labour,  and  in  so  far 
he  is  employing  Capital.  Nay,  when  he  buys  a  spade 
or  a  plough  for  his  own  use  he  is  employing  Capital, 
since  it  is  his  savings  he  is  thus  spending  to  recom- 
pense the  labour  of  the  smith  or  factory  hand  whose 
labour  made  the  tool.  So  also  a  pedlar  who  buys  a 
dozen  of  spectacles,  or  some  bootlaces,  to  hawk 
through  the  country,  is  a  capitaUst,  investing  the 
savings  of  his  own  labour  in  paying  for  the  labour 
which    others    had    bestowed    on    the    articles.     In 
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like  manner  the  tenant  of  a  small  shop,  the  artisan 
who  keeps  an  assistant,  the  local  moneylender  (the 
gombeen-man  of  Ireland),  are  all  capitahsts  to  the 
extent  of  their  means. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  consider,  in  a  specific 
instance,  the  amount  and  wide  ramifications  of  the 
multifarious  previous  labour  suppHed  by  Capital.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  providing  of  an  ordinary  loaf 
of  bread.  The  materials  for  this  are  few  and  simple — 
flour,  yeast,  salt,  and  water — and  we  generally  think 
that  the  only  work  involved  is  that  of  the  baker. 
But  to  produce  the  flour  the  wheat  must  be  grown, 
and  this  means  the  labour,  not  merely  of  the  husband- 
man, but  of  the  maker  of  his  implements,  and  even 
before  him  the  labour  of  the  miner  of  the  iron  ore, 
and  of  the  coal,  then  that  of  the  smelter,  the  founder, 
the  smith,  and  the  various  factory  hands  in  the 
workshops  in  which  the  machinery — ploughs, 
harrows,  drills,  rollers,  scythes,  binders,  threshing 
machines,  &c. — are  made  and  put  together.  There 
must  also  be  provided  the  barns  and  other  buildings 
for  holding  the  grain,  which  have  required  the 
work  of  quarrymen,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  all 
provided  with  their  special  tools.  Then  there  is 
the  carriage  of  all  these  materials ;  and  if  the 
wheat  is  of  foreign  growth  (as  two- thirds  of  what 
we  use  is),  the  work  of  sailors  and  engineers, 
and    the    shipbuilders.     All    this    work,     however, 
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goes    only    to    the    production    of   the    raw   grain, 
which,  when  it  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  miller, 
demands  the  construction  of  more  buildings  and  the 
providing  of  more  machinery,  and  calls  in   a  new 
industry,  that  of  the  growers  of  silkworms  in  Japan, 
or  Italy,  or  France,  to  supply  the  material  out  of 
which  are  woven,  in  some  silk  factories,  the  exceed- 
ingly dehcate  bolting-cloths  used  in  modern  milhng 
to  separate  the  flour  from  the  bran.     All  this  mill 
work  goes  merely  to  the  production  of  the  flour. 
But  for  the  yeast  there  needs  the  growing  of  barley 
and  hops,  with  equally  elaborate  preparation,  and 
the  work  of  the  maltsters,  and  of  the  brewer ;  and 
the   very   salt   requires   the  labour  of  innumerable 
miners  and  other  artisans,  with  suitable  implements 
purchased  for  them.     Not  till  all  this  labour  has 
been  spent  does  the  baker  get  his  raw  materials, 
and  then  there  is  his  own  apparatus  of  trough  and 
oven  and  fuel  to  be  obtained,  and  his  skilled  bakers 
to  be  employed,  till  at  last  he  is  able  to  place  on  the 
counter  of  his  shop  the  loaf  of  bread  which  he  sells 
at  a  trifle  over  a  penny  a  pound.     That  penny  has 
therefore  to  pay  for  all  the  previous  labour,  but  as 
all  the  previous  labour  has  already    been  paid  for 
by   its  immediate  employers,  it  has  to    reimburse 
those  who  laid  out  their  several  stores  of  capital 
in  such  payments  in  all  their  endless  diversity  and 
succession. 
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We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  recognise  that  without 
the  existence  of  Capital  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  work  of  the  world  to  be  carried  on.  The  con- 
clusion is  obvious  that  Capital  is  not  the  enemy  of 
Labour,  but  its  nurse  and  its  ally.  Several  important 
inferences  follow  from  this  conclusion.  One  is  that 
the  more  there  is  of  Capital  the  better  is  the  position 
of  the  labouring  man.  For  there  is  more  money 
with  which  to  pay  wages,  there  is  more  demand  for 
labour,  and  therefore  higher  wages  can  and  must  be 
given.  Another  inference  is  that  all  taxation  cr 
other  laws  which  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
Capital  in  this  country — either  by  abstracting  it 
from  its  owners  or  by  giving  them  a  motive  for 
transferring  it  to  other  countries,  must  be  injurious 
in  the  long  run  to  the  interests  of  the  labourer. 
For  there  will  be  the  less  to  be  spent  in  wages, 
and  wages  must  consequently  be  reduced.  A  third 
inference,  or  rather  a  corollary  from  these  two,  is 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  by  every 
moral  means  the  accumulation  of  Capital,  viewed  in 
its  true  sense,  as  wealth  employed  in  payment  of 
labour. 

Now  wealth  will  not  be  employed  in  payment 
of  labour  unless  it  meets  with  an  adequate  reward 
as  an  inducement.  Such  employment  is  in  itself 
labour,  and  often  of  a  very  exacting  kind,  and  human 
nature  will  not  submit  to  this  task  unless  there  is  a 
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sufficient  motive.  This  motive  is  the  receiving  of 
profit.  Custom,  and  the  social  habits  of  man- 
kind, have  at  present  estabhshed  that  the  rate 
of  profit  on  money  lent  out  on  an  absolute  (or 
nearly  absolute)  security  of  repayment  shall  be  a 
httle  under  3  per  cent.  When  the  security  is  less, 
higher  rates  are  expected.  But  when  there  is 
involved  personal  labour,  such  as  is  required  in 
conducting  business  concerns,  still  higher  rates  are 
required  as  an  inducement,  and  these  may  vary 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  annual  profit  on  the  Capital, 
In  exceptional  cases  still  more  is  obtained.  But  it 
is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  cases  occur  in  other 
directions,  that  is  to  say  in  which  Capital  is  not 
remunerated  at  all,  and  sometimes  is  even  lost. 
In  extreme  instances  the  ow^ner  may  become  bank- 
rupt. Hence  the  average  return  must  be  such  as 
to  cover  these  contingencies.  It  is  probable  that 
if  losses  are  computed  the  average  returns  do  not 
exceed  3  per  cent. 

Of  these  returns  only  a  portion  is,  in  most  cases, 
again  invested  as  Capital.  The  balance  is  spent 
by  the  owner  in  what  economists  term  non-repro- 
ductive outlay,  that  is  in  matters  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment and  luxuries.  It  is  this  portion,  spent  in 
luxuries,  which  arouses  the  strongest  feehngs  of 
there  being  some  injustice  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.     But  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
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feelings  are  not  merely  natural,  but  to  some  extent 
legitimate,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  that  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest  have  some  limitations. 
What  is  spent  by  rich  people  in  luxuries  does  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  go  in  payment  of  labour, 
and  therefore  is  truly  reproductive.  The  servants 
he  employs,  even  if  they  do  not  produce  anything, 
are  consumers  of  food  and  wearers  of  garments,  of 
which  the  supply  gives  a  reward  to  legitimate  repro- 
ductive labour.  The  carriages,  the  motors,  the 
yachts,  the  furniture,  the  plate  and  jewels  which  are 
in  use  are  also  the  product  of  skilled  and  highly-paid 
labour.  The  labour  also  is,  to  a  great  extent,  that 
of  our  own  country  or  colonies  ;  wine,  tobacco,  and 
silk  being  almost  the  only  articles  of  luxury  imported 
from  foreign  lands.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  a  rich  man's  expenditure  in  luxuries 
goes  in  payment  of  British  labour,  and  thus  indirectly 
fulfils  the  function  of  Capital,  The  outlay  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  luxury  of  tobacco  is  really 
a  much  larger  item  of  national  waste,  because  it 
goes  wholly  to  the  foreign  growers  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  alcohol,  which  mainly 
consist  of  spirits  made  in  Germany  from  potatoes.-*- 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  a  great  amount 
of  Capital  exists  in  what  may  be  deemed  a  latent 

^  The  function  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  abuses  of  capital 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  chapter. 
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form,  that  is  in  the  shape  of  what  are  termed  invest- 
ments.    In  such  cases  the  property  is  not  used  by 
the  owner  himself  in  employment  of  labour,   but 
is  handed  over  by  him  to  other  persons  who  do 
so  employ  it.     This  is  the  case  with  money  (which 
represents  Capital)  invested  in  shares  of  companies, 
trading  or  manufacturing,  or  in  debentures,  or  in 
securities   of  our   own   or  foreign   governments,   or 
those  of  municipalities,  and  other  various  modern 
forms  of   business,    in    which   are   to    be   included 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and   the  like.     In  all 
these  cases  the  individual  shareholder,  or  lender,  or 
depositor,  does  not  himself  do  any  work,  or  pay 
any  wages,  but  hands  over  his  funds  to  persons 
who    employ   them   in    wage-paying   for   work,    or 
sometimes,   as  in  the  case  of  banks,  who  lend  it 
out  again  to  actual  employers.    An  enormous  amount 
of  Capital  is  thus  invested  at  second  or  third  hand. 
But  though  it  all  ultimately  goes   in   payment  for 
more  labour  the  original  owner  has  no  direct  concern 
with  it,  and  merely  receives  a  portion  of  the  return 
of  the  labour  in  the  form  of  interest  or  dividends. 
Yet  were  it  not  for  the  Capital  employed  in  these 
transactions   the   world's   work   could   not   go    on. 
Consequently  the  Capital  thus  derived  from  unknown 
and  separately  minute  owners  is  as  important  and 
deserves  equal  recognition  and  encouragement  with 
that  which  is  put  into  business  by  the  individua 
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owners  who  directly  superintend  their  own  operations. 
When  we  trace  it  back  to  its  source  it  is  always  found 
to  represent  the  results  of  mental  and  bodily  activity, 
supported  by  economy  in  the  use  of  their  proceeds. 
The  immense  development  of  joint-stock  companies 
indicates  how  very  widespread  these  qualities  are. 

While  the  real  interests  of  Capital  and  Labour 
are  one,  since  it  is  Capital  that  sustains  Labour,  it 
must  be  recognised  that  there  may  from  time  to 
time  be  contests  between  them  as  to  the  share  of  each 
in  the  results.     This  is  the  inevitable  contest  in  all 
markets,   or  in  shops,  between  buyer  and  seller  ; 
and  as  in  all  such  contests  it  is  finally  regulated 
by  the  relation  between  demand  and  supply.     All 
that  can  be  urged  is  that  such  contests  should  be 
averted  by  liberality  on  one  side  and  moderation 
on  the  other,  and  by  reasonableness  and  fairness  on 
both.     Nor   can    any    objection    be    taken    to    the 
formation  of  Unions,  on  either  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  combining  effort.     But  resort  to  compulsion  on 
either  side  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  freedom, 
it  would  ultimately  be  disastrous  to  both,  and  should 
be  resisted  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  protection 
of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SOCIALISM 

The  conspicuous  inequality  in  the  amount  of  property 
possessed  by  different  individuals  has  from  time  to 
time  given  rise  to  proposals  for  its  abolition  by 
some  method  of  fresh  distribution,  or  by  joint 
ownership.  Of  late  years  these  schemes  have  been 
brought  into  prominence  under  the  names  of  Social- 
ism, Communism,  Collectivism,  or  Nationahsation. 
Though  the  ideas  expressed  by  these  names  differ 
somewhat  in  theory  and  in  procedure,  they  involve 
the  same  general  principles,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
to  class  them  undef^the  general  name  of  SociaHsm, 
meaning  ownership  and  management  by  the  whole 
nation  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

But  the  great  difficulty  encountered  in  considering 
any  of  the  arrangements  suggested  for  this  purpose 
lies  in  their  crudity  and  vagueness,  as  well  as  in  their 
diversity  of  method.  They  are  merely  set  forth  as 
an  ideal,  but  they  are  never  defined  in  proposals  for 
practical    working.     They    are    supported    for    the 

40 
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most  part  l)y  statements  of  fact  of  a  special  and 
isolated  character,  from  which  deductions  are  drawn 
by  minds  not,  as  a  rule,  trained  to  strict  reasoning, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  apply  these  deductions  as 
universal  laws  governing  the  whole  actions  of  human 
life.  But  there  is  no  agreement  among  their  advocates 
as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  are  to  be  brought 
into  operation,  or  as  to  their  practical  working  after 
they  are  enacted  as  laws.  In  examining  their 
character  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  construct 
for  ourselves  the  rules  which  they  must  introduce,  so 
as  to  consider  the  consequences  which  must  follow. 
If  afterwards  we  are  told  by  Socialists  that  they 
would  repudiate  such  rules,  we  can  only  answer  that 
till  they  definitely  state  their  own  rules,  or  practical 
proposals,  and  submit  them  to  examination,  we 
must  deal  with  such  as  appear  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  be  the  necessary  expression  of  the  principles 
they  profess. 

The  broad  doctrine  of  Sociahsm  is  stated  in  a 
motion  which  is  annually  carried  at  the  meeting 
of  its  representatives,  That  the  State  ought  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  means  of  production  and 
exchange,  and  carry  them  on  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  is  sometimes  expressed 
as  the  Nationahsation  of  Capital.  A  branch  of  the 
proposition  is  called  the  Nationahsation  of  the  Land. 
This  will  be  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VIII.     At  present 
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we  shall  limit  the  investigation  to  the  Nationalisation 
of  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  the  latter  including 
not  merely  the  transport  of  commodities  by  shipping 
and  railways,  but  all  the  operations  of  dealers  in  them, 
both  wholesale  and  retail.     The  SociaHst  proposal 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  existing  factories,  mines, 
warehouses,  shops,  as  well  as   ships   and  railways, 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  individuals 
or  associations  at  present  owning  and  conducting 
them,  and  should  be  transferred  to  the  State,   to 
be   managed   thereafter  by   State   ojficials,   for  the 
behoof  of  the  whole  community. 
^    Two  prehminary  questions  arise  here,  on  both  of 
which  Socialists  are  sharply  divided  into  conflicting 
camps.     The  first  is  whether  the  transfer  of  property 
is  to  be  made  by  purchase  from  the  present  private 
owners,    or   by   confiscation   A\athout   consideration. 
The  straiter  sect,  adopting  the  doctrine  that  private 
property    is    theft,   are    for    confiscation    pure    and 
simple.     Others  would  make  it  take  effect  only  on 
the  death  of  existing  owners.     Others  again  would 
grant  as  a  favour  a  certain  amount  of  compensation 
on  purchase.    There  are  yet  others  who  would  attain 
their  object  indirectly,   by  imposing  on  profits  of 
property  such  taxation  as  would  secure  the  larger 
proportion  for  the  State.     But  the  brief  answer  to 
all  suggestions  of  compensation  is  that  if  it  were  to 
the  full  value  of  the  property  taken  it  would  amount 
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to  more  than  double  the  present  National  debt, 
which  clearly  the  State  could  never  pay ;  while 
if  only  partial  there  would  still  be  so  far  a  heavy 
burden  laid  on  the  nation,  while  there  would  also 
be  deep  discontent  of  the  dispossessed  owners.  As 
to  proposals  for  expropriation  by  taxations,  the 
immediate  result  would  be  the  transfer  of  capital 
from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  lands,  in  which  it  would 
not  be  exposed  to  such  oppressive  burdens. 

It_may  therefore  be  assumed  that  if  Sociahst 
proposals  are  ever  practically  entertained  they  will 
be  based  of  necessity  on  confiscation  of  all  property 
at  present  in  private  hands.     Now  confiscation  is 
only  another  word  for  robbery,  i.e.  seizure  by  force. 
As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  I  it  is,  as  regards  property 
acquired  during  an  existing  hfe,  really  the  robbery 
of  soul  and  body.     No  pretences  of  equal  rights  can 
justify  so  flagrant  a  crime.     The  only  property  over 
which  the  right  is  created  by  merely  human  laws  is 
that  which  is  carried  by  descent.     But  the  capital 
which  is  acquired  by  descent  is  very  much  less  than 
that  which  at  any  moment  belongs  to  persons  who 
have  made  it  during  their  hves,  and  as  a  rule  the  two 
sources    are    indistinguishable.   M.11    that    can    be 
conceded  to  Sociahsts  is  that  if  they  determine  to 
obtain  possession  of   what   is  now  private  property 
they  can   only  attain   their  end   by   a   declaration 
that  no   property   shall  thereafter  pass   by  will  or 
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inheritance  to  heirs,  and  that  the  State  shall  be 
deemed  ultimus  hceres  of  such  property  as  is  left  on 
the  death  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  acquired. 
In  other  words  Socialism  could  only  begin  to  operate 
with  the  next  generation.  This  itself  is  certainly  an 
enormous  concession.  Let  us  make  it,  however, 
in  order  to  see  whether  even  granting  this  the 
scheme  is  practicable. 

But  at  whatever  date  it  may  come  into  play  it 
will  be  met  with  the  necessity  of  solving  another 
question  on  which  its  advocates  are  as  widely 
at  variance.  This  is  whether  the  profits  of  State 
industry  are  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  whole 
population,  or  whether  there  are  to  be  difierent 
rates,  proportioned  to  abihty,  or  to  the  character 
of  the  work  done.  The  older  Sociahsts  supported  the 
scheme  of  equality,  but  a  section  of  more  recent 
writers  advocate  the  idea  of  proportions. 

The  theory  of  equal  sharing  offers  at  least  the 
recommendation  of  apparent  simphcity.  It  seems 
to  obviate  all  puzzles  about  degrees  of  merit,  or 
shades  of  difference  in  value  of  work  contributed. 
But  when  we  look  at  it  more  closely  fresh  difficulties 
loom  up.  All  are  to  work,  and  it  is  assumed  (a  very 
large  assumption)  that  all  will  work  equally  hard, 
at  least  according  to  their  several  abihty.  But 
some  sorts  of  work  are  very  pleasant  and  some  are 
very  unpleasant,  though  equally  necessary.     Who  is 
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to  apportion  the  tasks  ?    Some  must  be  scavengers, 
or  chimney-sweeps,  or    sewer-men,  or   stokers,  not 
to  speak  of  navvies  and  the  whole  class  of  common 
labourers.     How  are  Socialists  to  be  driven  to  these 
duties  if  they  are  to  get  no  more  reward  for  their 
performance   than    those    who    are    selected    to    be 
directors,  or  artists,  or  authors,  or  actors,  or  musicians, 
or  dancing  masters  ?    It  is  clear  there  must  be  some 
slave-driving  here,  and  slave-driving  involves  flogging, 
or  at  least  bread  and  water.     Who  are  to  be  the 
slaves,  and  who  are  to  be  the  slave-drivers  ?    But 
if   we   even    suppose    these    difficulties   surmounted 
there  arises  the  further  question,  how  long  will  the 
supposed  equahty  of  rewards  continue  ?     Some  will 
save,    some    will   spend    or   squander.     Those    who 
save  will  be  incipient  capitalists,  those  who  squander 
will  be  sellers  of  their  labour  to  those  who  have  the 
means  of  purchasing  it,  which  is  simply  a  return 
to  the  present  CapitaKst  system.     If  this  is  to  be 
prevented  it   must  be   by  a  new   development   of 
penal  laws,  and    penal    laws  again  import  slavery 
in  their  punishments.     Perception  of  this  danger  has 
led  some  consistent  Socialists  to  propose  the  abolition 
of  money.     The  workers  are  to  be  paid  by  tokens 
which  are  to  be  exchangeable  for  a  meal,  or  a  garment, 
or  a  book,  or  a  seat  in  a  theatre,  but  each  token  is 
only  to  be  available  for  the  single  specific  object. 
It  seems  to  be  really  supposed  that  a  community 
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will  be  made  perfectly  happy  and  contented  if  all  its 
members  are  made  recipients  of  Mendicity  tickets,  as 
a  reward  for  performance  of  compulsory  task-work  ! 

The  alternative  to  equality  of  sharing  is  payment 
proportionate  to  the  character  of  the  work  done 
and  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  worker.  This 
would  have  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  State 
(at  least  in  theory)  to  select  suitable  workers  in  each 
grade  of  operation,  and  to  pay  them  at  rates  which 
would  make  them  wilhng  to  do  the  work  prescribed. 
There  would,  however,  be  certain  difficulties  still  to 
be  met.  One  would  be  how  to  secure  that  each 
individual  should  do  his  proper  quota  of  work. 
It  would  apparently  be  necessary  to  allow  to  the 
overseers  a  considerable  discretion  in  apportioning 
wages  so  as  to  reward  dihgence,  and  to  place  a  penalty 
on  negligence  or  laziness.  Obviously  the  exercise  of 
such  a  discretion  would  be  open  to  frequent  charges 
of  injustice,  of  favouritism,  or  of  arbitrary  judgment ; 
and  appeals  to  superior  authority  or  to  pubhc  opinion 
would  be  very  frequent.  Under  present  conditions 
the  practical  security  against  errors  in  such  respects 
is  that  a  defective  servant  may  be  dismissed,  or  a 
dissatisfied  one  may  seek  another  situation.  But 
when  all  are  State  servants  and  there  are  no  employ- 
ments except  those  of  the  State,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  these  self-adjusting  resources  to  operate. 

Another  insuperable   difficulty  would    be  found 
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in  the  selection  of  men  to  fill  the  posts  of  directors 
of  the  labour  of  the  ccmmunity.  In  order  to  carry 
on  successfully  the  business  at  present  conducted  by 
capitaUsts,  great  and  small,  each  with  his  special 
aptitude,  training,  and  knowledge,  men  must  be 
discovered  who  have  similar  quahfications.  How 
is  this  to  be  done,  and  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of 
quahfications  ?  Under  present  conditions  the  unfit 
drop  out  and  the  most  fit  survive,  but  when  the 
conditions  are  State  functionaries  for  life,  these 
natural  laws  will  have  no  play.  The  men  who  have 
gained  appointments  will  continue  in  them,  nay, 
will  be  promoted  in  due  course  of  seniority  to  still 
more  responsible  posts,  though  in  private  hfe  their 
incompetence  would  have  ended  in  bankruptcy. 
Or  if  we  are  told  that  promotion  wiU  be  by  merit 
and  not  seniority,  who  is  to  be  judge  of  the  merit  ? 
Evidently  frcm  top  to  bottom  there  will  be  endless 
complaints  of  partiahty  ;  and  if,  as  must  necessarily 
be  the  case,  every  charge  will  be  brought  up  for 
investigation  by  Parhament,  the  whole  time  of  the 
legislature  will  be  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
personal  details.  The  squabbles  which  we  occasion- 
ally see  now  in  the  affairs  of  the  Post  Office,  or 
the  Army  or  Navy,  will  be  multiplied  and  intensified 
in  the  management  of  every  trade  and  every  factory 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  all  these  come  to  be 
conducted  as  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 
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But  in  fact  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  work  thus  to  be  conducted  to  perceive 
that  its  management  by  the  State  is  an  impossibihty. 
The  State  could  not  from  its  own  resources  feed  the 
population  of  this  country.  We  have  to  import 
every  year  a  value  of  about  £230,000,000  of  foreign 
food,  to  eke  out  our  own  insufiicient  growth.  We 
pay  for  this  in  main  part  by  our  exports  of  manu- 
factures, but  in  order  to  manufacture  we  have  to 
import  £180,000,000  worth  of  raw  material,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  flax,  and  jute,  timber  and  metals,  and 
ores,  leather  and  oils,  besides  a  nearly  equal  value 
of  articles  already  partly  manufactured,  making  a 
total  of  some  £600,000,000,  all  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  our  own  manufacturing  labour. 
The  Socialist  State  will  have  to  produce  goods  to 
this  enormous  value  if  it  is  to  keep  its  members  in 
life,  but  as  our  exports  are  only  about  one-third  of 
our  total  production  (the  other  two-thirds  being 
consumed  at  home)  ^  the  total  output,  including 
costs  of  transport  and  distribution,  comes  to  over 
£1,700,000,000  a  year.  These  are  the  present  figures, 
under  our  alleged  imperfect  system  of  private 
'^  working.  But  Socialists  promise  us  that  under  their 
rule  labour  is  to  be  greatly  more  comfortable,  i.e. 
is  to  consume  more  largely,  and  yet  is  to  work  much 
shorter  hours,  so  that  more  hands  will  be  employed, 
^  See  Report  of  Census  of  Production,  1912. 
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and  this  end  implies  that  the  total  output  must  be 
increased  in  order  to  pay  for  more  foreign  goods, 
while  also  the  working  population  is  increased. 
How  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  under  a  system 
of  Government  works,  directed  from  top  to  bottom 
by  Government  officials,  they  never  tell  us.  We  must 
be  allowed  the  conviction  that  it  is  simply  impossible. 
Neither  are  we  furnished  with  any  estimate  of 
how  the  funds  are  to  be  procured  to  meet  the  extra 
wages  promised.  We  are  indeed  vaguely  led  to 
understand  that  this  is  to  be  effected  by  dividing 
among  the  workmen  the  profits  at  present  resulting 
to  the  capitaUst  masters.  But  these  profits  only 
arise  after  payment  for  upkeep  of  buildings,  machi- 
nery, and  all  the  other  charges  incidental  to  main- 
tenance of  efficiency  in  the  works.  These  cannot 
be  less  under  Socialism  than  under  Capitalism.  It 
is  quite  clear,  moreover,  that  the  State  must,  in 
addition  to  wages  of  working  hands,  provide  for  the 
direction  and  the  superintendence  of  labour,  and  must 
set  up  an  elaborate  system  of  checking  and  balancing 
accounts  in  every  department,  which  cannot  cost 
less,  and  most  probably  will  cost  greatly  more,  than 
the  expense  of  office  work  at  present.  Now  the 
best  estimates  of  the  profit  of  capital  employed  in 
business  after  all  these  inevitable  deductions  are 
made  do  not  make  it  on  an  average  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  production.     The  transfer  of 
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capital  to  the  State  would  therefore  at  the  most 
yield  a  fund  of  one-tenth  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation,  on  the  supposition  that  the  workers 
produce  as  much  as  they  do  now.  But  if  they  are 
to  do  a  tenth  less  then  the  profit  vanishes,  and  with 
it  every  hope  of  betterment  in  their  position,  or  of 
advantage  to  the  nation.  And  yet  Socialism  promises 
them  a  reduction  of  very  much  more  than  a  tenth 
in  their  hours  of  labour,  and  an  enhancement  of 
their  wages  (or  their  equivalent  in  comfort)  by  very 
much  more  than  another  tenth !  From  what 
sources,  then,  are  either,  not  to  say  both,  to  be 
derived  ? 

It  is  indeed  perfectly  certain  that  the  output 
per  head  would  inevitably  be  very  greatly  diminished 
under  Socialist  conditions  of  labour.  Even  at  present 
State  work  is  well  known  to  be  less  efficient  than 
private  work.  When  the  stimulus  of  personal 
advantage  is  removed  from  the  manager  of  labour 
the  superintendence  slackens,  and  the  dihgence  of 
all  employed  falls  ofE.  Red-tape  is  proverbially 
fatal  to  energy  or  progress.  The  state  of  a  nation 
of  which  the  work  is  to  be  ruled  from  top  to  bottom 
by  red-tape  will  be  one  of  absolute  stagnation.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  under  such  conditions  a 
rate  of  production  in  manufacture  and  commerce 
even  remotely  approaching  to  the  existing  standard 
could  be  maintained.     But  if  it  is  not,  then  how  is 
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competition  with  foreign  rivals  to  be  maintained,  how 
are  the  taxes  to  be  raised,  how  are  imports  to  be 
paid  for,  how  are  the  people  to  be  fed  ? 
>  There  is  yet  another  consequence  of  SociaHsm 
to  which  attention  must  be  devoted.  Government 
will  not  be  omnipotent  in  everything,  it  must  as 
manufacturer  make  its  supply  conform  to  the  demand, 
and  in  the  case  of  supplying  foreign  markets  it  has 
no  influence  whatever  over  the  demand.  If,  therefore, 
it  should  happen  that  the  character  of  the  foreign 
demand  alters  in  any  respect — if,  for  example,  there 
should  be  a  lessened  demand  for  cotton  goods,  but 
an  enhanced  demand  for  macliinery — the  British 
Government  must  shift  a  portion  of  its  operations 
from  the  cotton  mills  to  the  foundries  and  the  machine 
shops.  But  this  will  be  an  exceedingly  invidious 
and  probably  a  very  expensive  process.  It  cannot 
be  done  as  at  present  by  simply  closing  cotton 
factories  and  leaving  the  hands  to  drift  into  other 
employments,  while  raising  wages  in  the  machine 
shops,  and  so  attracting  unemployed  labour  to  them. 
-►For  under  SociaHsm  no  one  may  be  thrown  out  of 
work,  while  the  necessary  corollary  is  that  every 
one  must  work  at  the  special  task  assigned  to  him. 
So  the  spinners  must  in  the  case  supposed  be  turned 
into  extremely  inefficient  iron  workers,  to  the  obvious 
injury  of  the  common  profit,  and  to  the  obvious 
dissatisfaction  of  the  w^orkers  themselves.     The  Hke 
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process  must  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  every 
different  trade,  according  to  the  fluctuations  that 
may  occur  in  their  special  lines  in  the  demand 
for  goods. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  effects 
of  Socialism  in  a  national  aspect,  but  we  have  also 
to  turn  attention  to  its  effect  on  individuals.  The 
necessity  under  which  the  State  will  be  of  subjecting 
them  to  compulsory  work  has  indeed  been  already 
adverted  to ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
State  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  forbidding  them 
-^  to  work  at  any  other  occupation.  ^  One  of  the  leading 
benefits  claimed  for  SociaHsm  is  that  it  will  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  competition,  which  is  accused 
of  having  the  effect  of  lowering  wages,  of  causing 
gluts  in  the  markets,  and  of  bringing  about  recurring 
periods  of  commercial  distress  and  unemployment. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  competition  with  its  own 
business  Government  must  make  it  illegal  for  any 
individual  to  undertake  like  business.  This  it 
already  does  in  the  lines  of  labour  it  has  taken  over, 
viz,  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  services.  As  no 
private  person  is  at  present  allowed  to  dehver  letters, 
or  transmit  other  persons'  messages  by  telegraph, 
so  it  will  necessarily  have  to  be  made  illegal  for 
anyone  to  occupy  his  leisure  (which  we  are  told  is 
to  be  largely  increased)  in  doing  any  work  whatever 
which  Government  undertakes.    And  as  Government 
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is  to  do  everything  the  result  will  be  that  out  of 
government  hours  no  man  may  do  anything.  Com- 
pulsory idleness  will  be  the  rule  of  life,  and  work 
being  forbidden,  loafing  will  be  elevated  into  a  legal 
duty  enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

It  is  really  impossible  to  contemplate  seriously 
a  state  of  society  regulated  in  every  department  of 
life  by  principles  such  as  these.  The  moment  we 
attempt  to  follow  out  their  application  in  detail  and 
in  practice  we  are  met  with  results  against  which 
all  that  is  best  in  human  nature  revolts. 

The  various  objections  to  Socialists'  schemes  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : 

1.  If  the  State  should  take  possession  of  private 
property  during  the  fife  of  its  owner  it  would  be 
robbery,  while  if  compensation  were  granted  the 
amount  would  place  a  burden  on  its  resources  im- 
possible to  be  borne. 

2.  If  all  individuals  in  the  community  are  to 
share  equally  in  the  proceeds  of  State  management 
methods  must  be  adopted  for  enforcing  equal  labour 
from  all  persons,  whether  the  labour  is  agreeable  or 
disagreeable. 

3.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  to  be  a  difference 
in  the  remuneration  of  labour,  either  according  to 
its  nature,  or  according  to  special  ability,  it  would 
be    impossible    to    adjust    the    differences    without 
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creating  jealousy,  disputes,  and  confusion  in  all 
departments,  with  risk  of  fatal  inefficiency  in  the 
result. 

4.  The  carrying  on  of  the  various  departments 
of  manufacture  necessary  for  home  supply,  and  for 
exchange  for  foreign  food  and  raw  material,  would 
be  wholly  beyond  the  capacity  of  government 
officials,  and  under  the  increased  expenses  involved 
in  Socialism  would  result  in  national  bankruptcy 
and  universal  suffering. 

5.  The  necessity  of  forbidding  private  competition 
with  State  production  would  compel  all  persons  to 
spend  their  leisure  in  idleness. 

But  while  these  objections  seem  fatal  to  the 
proposal  that  wealth  should  be  equahsed  by  adoption 
of  Sociahsm  in  any  form,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  great  inequahty  between  the  position  of  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor  which  we  see  at  the  present 
time  has  elements  of  danger  to  the  nation.  Some 
suggestions  for  mitigating  these  will  be  found  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 

FUNCTION    OF    THE    STATE    IN    REGARD    TO    PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 

While  the  institution  of  private  property  exists  in 
virtue  of  a  law  of  Natiue,  which  assigns  to  every- 
one the  right  to  possess  his  own  mind  and  body,  and 
whatever  has  been  created  or  made  useful  by  them, 
the  fact  of  men  forming  themselves  into  social 
communities  involves  the  subjection  of  the  right  of 
property  to  certain  conditions,  A  primary  one, 
already  adverted  to  (p.  14),  is  that  the  property  of 
one  must  not  be  so  used  as  to  injure  that  of  another. 
Obviously  the  community  must  have  the  duty  of 
enforcing  observance  of  this  and  other  necessary 
conditions.  When  moral  obligations  begin  to  be  recog- 
nised there  will  follow  the  corollary  that  property 
should  be  so  used  as  to  benefit  others  than  its  owner, 
in  so  far  as  such  benefit  may  be  practicable.  These 
two  rules  form  the  groundwork  of  almost  all  our 
social  legislation.  On  the  first  rests  a  great  part  of 
the  criminal  law,  with  its  enforcement   by  police, 
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and  also  tlie  law  relating  to  nuisances  ;  on  the 
second  rest  the  poor  laws,  the  laws  restricting  hours 
or  conditions  of  labour,  the  laws  relating  to  roads 
and  railways,  to  sanitation,  to  water  supply,  to 
the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  public  services  and  of 
rates  for  local  requirements.  All  these  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  imposing  burdens  on  private  property, 
as  a  condition  of  protecting  it. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  the  interest  of  the  State, 
for  its  financial  purposes,  that  the  amount  of  private 
property  held  by  individuals  should  increase.  But 
it  is  its  interest  in  other  aspects  than  the  merely 
financial.  Private  property,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  one  individual  or  brought  together  by  the  com- 
bination of  many,  as  in  corporations  and  companies, 
is  the  great  breeder  and  augmenter  of  wealth  in  the 
community.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  foundation 
of  Capital,  which  is  the  result  of  saving  from  consump- 
tion, and  is  the  source  of  employment  of  more  labour 
in  more  production.  Even  when  the  actual  owner 
does  not  employ  his  property  as  capital,  in  the 
direct  payment  of  wages,  it  is  thus  employed  for 
him.  If  he  invests  it  in  railway  stock,  or  in  shares 
in  any  company,  it  goes  into  circulation  in  industry. 
If  he  merely  de;  osits  it  in  a  bank,  it  is  lent  out  by 
the  bank  to  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  or 
commerce.  If  he  spends  it  in  luxuries,  these  all 
involve  the  employment  of  labour  and  payment  of 
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labour  in  one  trade  or  another.  Therefore,  in  whose- 
soever hands  it  may  be,  it  is  thus  necessarily  diffused 
among  many  other  hands,  and  ultimately  through 
the  whole  community.  In  a  word,  the  more  capital 
the  more  employment,  the  higher  wages,  and  the 
greater  physical  comfort  among  all  classes.  It  is 
therefore  plainly  at  once  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  adopt  all  morally  legitimate  measures 
for  increasing  the  capital  of  the  individuals  who, 
collectively,  constitute  and  govern  the  State. 

What  means,  then,  are  available  to  the  State  for 
promoting  this  object  ?  Very  few,  it  may  be  admitted, 
of  a  direct  nature.  It  cannot  usefully,  except  on 
a  very  limited  scale,  employ  labour  for  itself.  It 
maintains  in  this  country  a  few  factories  for  making 
weapons  of  war  or  army  clothing,  a  few  dockyards 
for  shipbuilding  and  repairing ;  but  these  rather 
as  a  supplement  to  and  check  on  private  industry 
than  as  a  means  of  making  or  saving  money.  It 
also  manages  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  ; 
but  the  extension  of  its  business  even  to  the  manage- 
ment of  railways  would  be  a  measure  of  very  doubt- 
ful advantage,  involving  as  it  would  the  creation  of 
an  enormous  number  of  State  functionaries  and  a 
mass  of  State  patronage. 

But  indirectly  the  State  may  do  very  much  to 
promote  the  augmenting  of  Capital.  The  direction  of 
national  education,  if  it  were  more  rationally  guided 
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than  it  is  at  present,  would  greatly  aid  the  advance 
in  prosperity  of  all  ranks.  The  State  has  also  the 
means  cf  acquiring  and  spreading  information 
respecting  the  position  and  prospects  of  foreign  trade 
which  is  of  much  mercantile  value.  Its  power  of 
influencing  foreign  tarifis  by  means  of  countervailing 
duties  is  exercised  by  all  nations  except  our  own, 
though  with  us  the  advantages  of  the  system  are  still 
(1913)  a  subject  of  controversy. 

But  the  chief  means  by  which  the  State  can 
promote  the  accumulation  of  Capital  consists  in  ful- 
filment of  its  primary  duty,  that  of  protection  of 
Capital  when  accumulated.  This  implies  not  only 
protection  from  foreign  enemies,  or  from  fraud  or 
robbery  at  home,  but  the  negative  duty  of  avoidance 
of  such  acts  of  the  State  itself  as  would  seriously 
affect  the  owner.  For  insecurity  of  possession  has 
the  same  deterrent  effect  on  accumulation  of  Capital 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  insecurity. 
Whether  it  arises  from  pillage  by  a  foreign  foe, 
robbery  by  a  domestic  malefactor,  arbitrary  exaction 
by  a  tyrant,  or  imposition  of  taxes  by  a  legislature, 
it  produces  the  same  effect.  In  every  case  the  appre- 
hension that  the  labourer  will  be  (or  may  be)  deprived 
of  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  operates  to  lessen  or  extin- 
guish his  desire  to  labour.  Men  do  not  indeed 
readily  relinquish  the  craving  for  work  and  wealth, 
and  if  the  secure  possession  of  the  fruits  of  their 
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labour  be  threatened  by  domestic  imposts  they 
will  make  every  possible  attempt  to  preserve  them 
by  means  of  concealing  them,  confiding  them  to 
trustees,  or  investing  them  abroad.  But  these 
methods  are  not  only  uncertain  and  troublesome, 
but  they  frequently  involve  the  loss  to  the  country 
of  the  fund  which  would  have  been  employed  in 
paying  wages  had  it  not  been  driven  into  conceal- 
ment or  into  foreign  countries.  In  every  case  there- 
fore the  community  is  ultimately  the  greatest  sufferer. 
These  principles  deserve  to  be  peculiarly  studied 
at  the  present  day,  when  there  is  a  marked  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  the  professed  advocates 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  pile  taxation  on  the  richer. 
Within  the  limits  that  the  richer  will  consent  to 
submit  to  these  burdens  the  economical  objections 
to  this  system,  though  they  are  very  material, 
may  be  overlooked.  But  when  the  exactions  become 
sensible,  and  above  all  if  there  appears  to  be  risk 
of  their  being  increased,  the  immediate  effect  is  that 
Capital  is  transferred  from  this  country  to  govern- 
ment funds  or  industrial  enterprises  abroad.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds  of  British  money  have 
thus  in  recent  years  been  invested  in  foreign  loans, 
or  in  shares  in  foreign  railways  or  water  or  gas 
companies,  or  in  manufacturing  establishments 
abroad,  and  have  thus  gone  to  the  payment  of  wages 
of  foreign  instead  of  British  artisans.     The  process 
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is  certain  to  be  every  year  carried  further,  as  heavier 
and  heavier  taxation  is  imposed  on  Capital  kept  at 
home.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  not  only 
is  capital  thus  driven  abroad,  but  with  it  a  great 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  of  the 
rising  generation,  who  find  most  scope  for  their  skill 
where  money  for  progress  is  most  plentiful. 

These  considerations  apply  not  merely  to  taxes 
on  the  income  or  capital  of  living  persons,  but  also 
to  the  imposition  of  what  are  called  Death  Duties. 
For  it  is  a  tendency  inherent  in  human  nature,  and 
certainly  in  no  degree  reprehensible,  that  parents 
desire  to  benefit  their  children,  and  that  even  those 
who  do  not  have  children  desire  generally  to  bestow 
their  wealth  on  other  relatives  or  friends.  The 
confiscation  of  part  of  their  wealth  at  death  to  a 
certain  degree  frustrates  this  desire,  and  to  that 
extent  diminishes  the  motive  for  accumulation, 
and  in  consequence  the  effort  to  accumulate  by 
continued  active  prosecution  of  business.  It  also 
leads,  as  has  become  evident,  to  an  enhanced  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  founder  of  a  business 
to  retire  from  active  life  at  an  earlier  period,  trans- 
ferring his  interests  to  a  limited  liability  company. 
But  this  is  almost  invariably  a  national  loss,  because 
the  founder  is  necessarily  a  man  of  exceptional  gifts, 
which  are  by  no  means  transferred  with  his  name 
to  a  new  management.    Thus  the  business  tends 
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to  fall  ofi,  as  we  see  is  the  case  in  many  examples  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  nation  is  ultimately  the  poorer. 

An  unbiassed  revisAV  of  the  effect  of  excessive 
taxation  on  Capital,  whether  directly  or  indirectly 
by  a  tax  on  the  income  which  it  yields,  and  whether 
during  the  life  or  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  shows 
that  it  recoils  on  the  nation  which  imposes  it.  What 
may  be  excessive  and  what  reasonable  is  a  question 
to  be  solved  only  by  careful  examination  of  the 
effects  produced.  It  is  certainly  obvious  that  the 
income-tax  in  Great  Britain,  which  when  originally 
imposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1844  was  intended  only 
to  be  temporary,  and  was  little  over  1  per  cent., 
but  which  has  now  reached  5|  per  cent.,  has  of  late 
years  been  found  so  onerous  as  seriously  to  impair 
industrial  progress.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the 
death  duties, ranging  from  2  to  10  per  cent.,  on  Capital 
when  it  passes  from  the  dead  to  the  living  are  leading 
on  one  hand  to  evasion,  and  on  the  other  to  consider- 
able diminution  of  employment,  by  the  abstraction 
of  Capital  and  energy  from  this  country  and  their 
employment  abroad. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  whether 
the  State,  by  its  laws  of  succession,  should  favour  the 
conservation  of  property  in  large  amounts  in  few 
hands,  or  its  distribution  in  smaller  amounts  among 
many.    The    selection   of    one    or   other   course   is 
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undoubtedly  within  the  competence  of  each  State, 
for  as  we  have  seen  (p.  11)  there  is  no  natural  right 
of  property  capable  of  existence  or  transmission 
after  its  first  owner's  death.  Difierent  courses  have 
been  adopted  by  different  nations  in  this  regard. 
Without  going  into  historical  inquiry  we  find  in 
France  and  several  other  European  countries  a  rule 
of  compulsory  equal  division  among  all  the  children, 
a  rule  which  has  been  also  in  force  from  time  im- 
memorial in  our  own  Channel  Islands,  We  find  in 
England  perfect  liberty  of  bequest  alike  of  real  and 
personal  property  (when  unincumbered  by  previous 
trusts),  but  in  cases  of  intestacy  an  equal  division  of 
personalty,  though  as  regards  real  estate  an  absolute 
rule  of  primogeniture  carries  the  whole  to  the  eldest 
son.  Yet  again,  even  in  England  local  custom 
may  alter  or  invert  these  rules,  for  in  Kent  the  law 
of  gavelkind  gives  preference  to  the  second  son 
over  the  first,  and  in  certain  districts  the  law  of 
Borough  English  gives  priority  to  the  youngest  son. 
Again,  in  Scotland  the  power  of  a  parent  to  dispose 
by  will  of  his  personal  property  is  limited  to  one- 
third  of  its  amount,  another  third  going  of  right  to 
his  widow,  and  one-third,  under  the  name  of  legitim 
(or  two-thirds  in  event  of  intestacy),  being  divided 
equally  among  the  whole  of  the  children,  exclud- 
ing, however,  the  eldest  son  if  he  succeeds  to  the  real 
estate. 
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Each  of  these  systems,  and  probably  every 
system  that  could  be  devised,  has  its  advantages 
and  its  disadvantages.  But  the  latter  appear  to 
preponderate  in  the  case  of  the  French  system  of 
equal  and  compulsory  division,  which  on  its  face 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  logical  and  most  equitable. 
In  the  case  of  land  the  result  is  a  continual  sub- 
division— morcellement — of  the  property,  which  in 
a  few  generations  (with  of  course  exceptions) 
reduces  the  patch  of  each  owner  to  an  unprofitable 
minimum.  This,  however,  in  the  Channel  Islands  is 
in  a  great  degree  modified  by  the  tendency  to  emigra- 
tion, which  prevails  there  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  France.  Under  this  motive  the  heirs  of 
bits  of  ground  which  are  too  small  for  useful  cultiva- 
tion are  readily  induced  to  sell  them  to  one  of  their 
number,  or  it  may  be  to  a  neighbour,  and  with  the 
proceeds  they  go  out  to  seek  their  fortune  in  England 
or  abroad.  Again,  in  France  the  desire  to  obviate 
too  minute  division  of  personal  as  well  as  of  real 
property  seems  to  be  a  principal  motive  in  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  children  in  a  family, 
which,  besides  its  moral  evils,  has  virtually  stopped 
the  normal  increase  of  the  population.  This  tendency, 
however,  is  scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  probably  on  account  of  the  resource  of 
emigration.  But  there  is  a  third  effect  which  is 
conspicuous  in  the  social  life  alike  of  these  islands 
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and  of  France.  This  is  the  engendering  of  a  dis- 
position in  the  children  to  look  on  their  parents  as 
obstacles  to  their  own  advancement,  as  mere  hind- 
rances to  their  enjoyment  of  the  property  they  look 
on  as  their  own.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  these  ideas 
to  be  pressed  to  the  point  of  inducing  parents  in 
advanced  years  to  divest  themselves  of  the  property, 
with  results  often  not  dissimilar  to  those  illustrated 
in  the  tragedy  of  '  King  Lear.'  Such  loosening  of  the 
filial  and  family  bonds  must  be  regarded  as  an 
exceedingly  grave  objection  to  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  legal  right  of  succession  in  the  children. 
On  the  other  hand  the  uncontrolled  power  of 
a  father  to  disinherit  arbitrarily  one  or  more  of  his 
family  leads  in  England  not  unfrequently  to  cases 
of  parental  tyranny,  sometimes  amounting  to  cruel 
injustice.  In  fact,  taking  human  nature  as  we  find 
it,  we  are  justified  in  holding  that  absolute  and 
unlimited  power  is  not  to  be  safely  entrusted  to 
anyone.  In  this  view  we  may,  perhaps,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  system  resembhng  in  principle 
— not  necessarily  in  details — that  which  is  in  force 
in  Scotland  may  be  the  safest  medium.  It  allows 
to  the  parent  a  certain  power  of  selection  and  a 
certain  degree  of  Hberty  of  action,  sufl&cient  to 
preserve  authority  and  fortify  the  feehng  of  duty  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  hmits  his  power  of  using 
his  right  to  the  extent  of  tyranny  or  extreme  injustice, 
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in  absolutely  depriving  any  member  of  his  family  of 
a  portion.  On  the  side  of  the  children  it  secures 
to  each  a  certainty  of  a  modest  income  from 
the  paternal  estate,  without  suggesting  complete 
independence,  or  any  motive  for  looking  on  the 
parent's  hfe  as  a  burden  on  the  enjoyment  of  the 
succession. 

But  these  brief  remarks  must  be  taken  rather 
as  indicating  considerations  which  experience  has 
shown  ought  to  be  weighed  than  as  prescribing 
a  definite  rule  suitable  for  all  circumstances  in  all 
states  of  society. 

"VMiatever  course,  however,  be  adopted  in  regu- 
lating succession  to  property  within  the  family, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  result  will 
be  that  certain  individuals  will  start  in  life  with 
very  much  greater  wealth  than  others,  and  in  con- 
sequence will  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ample 
advantages  which  wealth  secures.  It  may  be,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  that  improvidence  or  mis- 
management shall  annul  in  a  few  years  this  advantage, 
and  even  reduce  opulence  to  indigence.  But  if 
prudently  used  the  initial  possession  of  large  capital 
may  be  the  means  of  piling  up  enormous  riches, 
and  this  in  one  or  two  generations  may  be  augmented 
to  almost  any  extent.  From  an  economical  point 
of  view  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  this  result, 
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seeing  th-at  it  is  attained  by  means  of  the  proper 
employment  of  capital  in  reproductive  work.  But, 
politically,  such  huge  resources  may  conceivably 
become  a  danger  to  Hberty  and  good  government, 
while  socially  they  may  lead  on  the  one  hand  to 
excesses  of  luxury,  or  on  the  other  to  a  general 
revolt  against  the  principle  of  property.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  natural  sentiment  in  the  public  mind, 
though  it  has  scarcely  yet  found  distinct  expression, 
that  such  aggregations  should  be  discouraged  in 
some  way,  if  not  prohibited.  The  Thellusson  Act, 
passed  in  1800,1  which  prohibits  accumulation  under 
trusts  for  more  than  21  years,  is  an  index  of  this 
sentiment. 

Eestraint  of  this  nature  is,  however,  not  easy, 
save  by  way  of  confiscation,  which  is  the  course 
usually  adopted  under  despotisms,  and  is  also  that 
recommended  by  Socialists.  But  this  we  have 
seen  introduces  the  insecurity  of  property  which 
is  fatal  to  its  beneficial  expansion.  Even  the 
partial  confiscation  effected  by  heavy  death  duties 
we  have  seen  involves  a  certain  measure  of  paralysis 
of  exertion,  or  of  transfer  of  property  to  foreign 
countries.  But  a  suggestion  may  be  offered  of  a 
scheme  which  would  limit  the  inheritance  of  excessive 
fortunes,  while  still  leaving  so  much  scope  to  volun- 

^  39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98,  and  in  Scotland  11  &  12  Vict., 
c.  36,  s.  41. 
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tary  disposition  as  to  preserve  the  motive  of  con- 
tinued activity.  It  would  consist  in  enactment 
of  a  rule  that  no  right  of  inheritance,  whether  by 
bequest  or  intestacy,  in  favour  of  one  individual, 
should  take  effect  to  a  greater  amount  than  a  certain 
definite  sum  or  value.  It  would  be  matter  for 
determination  what  that  limit  should  be.  There 
is  no  reason  for  fixing  it  very  low  ;  it  should  indeed 
be  so  high  as  to  permit  of  not  only  every  comfort, 
but  of  all  reasonable  luxuries  to  which  the  members 
of  a  wealthy  family  had  been  entitled.  Let  us  for 
illustration  suppose  it  to  be  fixed  at  £100,000,  yielding 
an  income  of  £4,000  a  year  ;  enough  therefore  to 
maintain  a  position  of  rank  and  dignity,  if  such 
should  be  the  station  of  the  holder.  But  it  would 
mean  that  instead  of  a  millionaire  leaving  his  whole 
property  to  one  member  of  his  family  he  must  at 
least  divide  among  ten,  or  if  he  should  not  happen 
to  have  ten  children  then  among  such  other  relatives, 
friends,  or  deserving  purposes  as  he  might  think 
fit.  Thus  full  latitude  of  bestowal  of  his  wealth 
would  be  preserved,  and  with  it  every  reasonable 
motive  for  continuing  his  efforts  to  accumulate 
capital ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  would,  as  regards 
any  excess,  be  broken  up  into  moderate  fortunes 
apportioned  to  several  persons.  If  it  were  invested 
in  land,  it  would  mean  a  handsome  estate  to  each ; 
if  in  a  going  business,  it  would  mean  that  there  would 

F   2 
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be  several  partners  instead  of  only  one.  Proper 
provisions  would  of  course  be  made  for  preventing 
evasion  of  the  law  by  trusts,  donations,  or  other 
suggestions  of  legal  ingenuity. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  a  few  gigantic 
landed  estates  and  mansions  in  England  which  it 
might  be  impossible  to  keep  up  on  the  limit  of 
income  suggested.  If  the  maintenance  of  these 
were  deemed  of  public  importance  special  exemption 
might  be  decreed  in  their  favour.  Or  the  nation 
might  purchase  them,  and  keep  them  in  preservation 
as  historical  monuments.  It  would  be  quite  reason- 
able to  deal  at  first  with  exceptional  cases  in  an 
exceptional  manner.  But  it  may  be  observed  that 
very  large  landed  possessions  are  in  point  of  fact 
usually  in  the  form  of  separate  estates  in  different 
districts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  their  being  all  held  by  one  owner.  It  is  in  fact 
far  from  unusual  to  divide  them  in  some  proportion 
among  several  sons.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  such  a  course  is  more  for  the  welfare  of  the 
tenants  and  other  inhabitants  of  each  estate  than 
their  aggregation  under  one  owner,  who  from  the 
mere  fact  of  his  possessing  several  must  be  more 
or  less  an  absentee  from  each.  This  subject  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  page  141. 

Besides  its  duty  in  encouraging  the  growth  of 
private  capital    on  account  of   its   benefit  to  the 
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nation,  the  State  has  the  duty  of  preventing  any 
misuse  of  capital  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation. 
For,  like  every  other  element  of  power  among  men, 
capital  is  capable  of  being  put  to  injurious  uses. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  more  open  cases, 
such  as  corruption  of  public  functionaries,  or  even 
of  electors,  which  in  all  well-governed  countries  are 
prohibited  by  law,  but  which,  ever  assuming  new 
forms,  require  from  time  to  time  fresh  measures  of  re- 
pression. But  a  more  insidious  evil  has  lately  been 
developed  in  the  creation  of  gigantic  monopolies, 
sometimes  formed  by  one  person,  sometimes  by 
several  under  the  name  of  trusts,  syndicates,  cartels, 
&c.,  of  which  the  object  is,  by  securing  control  or 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  some  article  of 
commerce,  and  consequent  exclusion  of  rivals,  to 
enhance  prices  and  profits.  The  great  mass  of  capital 
held  by  the  conspirators  enables  them  to  buy  up  their 
smaller  rivals,  and  the  result  of  these  operations  is 
to  deprive  competitors  of  a  fair  chance  of  dealing 
with  the  public.  If  any  competitors  should  refuse  to 
sell,  they  are  subjected  to  a  cut  in  prices,  that  is, 
the  leading  speculator  or  associated  dealers  of?er  to 
the  public  their  wares  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  whole  custom  of  the  district ;  and 
that  price  being  actually  below  cost,  all  the  smaller 
traders  are  rapidly  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  When 
this  has  been  effected  the  combination  has  the  field 
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to  itself,  and  promptly  makes  good  its  losses  by 
charging  what  prices  it  thinks  fit.  This  is  an  opera- 
tion which  unites  the  elements  of  fraud  and  tyranny  ; 
it  is  clearly  against  the  general  interest,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  rigorously  punished  by  the  State. 
It  only  needs  that  an  attempt  to  effect  such  objects 
by  selling  goods  at  under  value  should  be  declared 
illegal,  and  on  proof  being  given  swift  retribution 
should  follow,  not  merely  affecting  the  property 
but  the  persons  of  the  culprits.  A  commencement 
in  this  direction  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  may  be  usefully  recalled  that  procedure  of 
this  nature  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  met  by  sharp 
enactments  directed  against  the  practices  designated 
'  forestalhng  '  and  '  regrating."  These  were  trans- 
actions of  which  the  purpose  was  to  raise  unfairly 
the  market  price  of  commodities  ;  and  though  the  laws 
which  repressed  them  have  been  repealed,  as  inter- 
fering with  freedom  of  trade,  they  may  well  suggest 
that  when  freedom  of  trade  is  abused  to  the  injury 
of  the  public,  the  interest  of  the  public  should  prevail 
over  that  of  the  individual. 

The  remarkable  expansion  of  manufactures  and 
trade  which  signalised  the  middle  of  last  century 
gave  prominence  to  a  school  of  thought  which 
advocated  unlimited  competition  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  left  each  member  of  the  community  to 
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fight  his  own  battle  without  assistance  from  the 
State.  The  culmination  of  the  theory  was  reached 
when  an  eminent  statesman  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
declared  that  adulteration  of  goods  was  only  a 
legitimate  form  of  trade  competition.  These  ideas 
have,  however,  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
incompatible  with  public  welfare.  We  now  have 
come  to  treat  adulteration  as  fraud,  and  to  punish 
it  as  a  criminal  offence.  In  many  social  directions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  education,  house 
building,  sanitation,  health,  and  a  multitude  of 
police  regulations  in  towns,  we  recognise  that  the 
State  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  matters  of  general 
concern.  It  is  no  unreasonable  extension  of  this 
sphere  that  it  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  moral 
influences  of  Capital,  and  should  from  time  to  time 
interpose  to  protect  the  public  against  whatsoever 
new  forms  of  abuse  of  so  potent  an  engine  human 
ingenuity  or  perversity  in  evil  or  selfishness  may 
introduce. 


PART  II 

PROPERTY  IN  LAND 
CHAPTER  VI 

NATURE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LAND 

All  things  which  men  can  use  are  derived  from  the 
earth,  with  water  and  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
it,  for  they  consist  either  of  the  minerals  of  which 
\  the  earth  is  composed  or  of  plants  and  animals  which 
are  foimed  from  and  nourished  by  these  elements. 
Our  food,  clothing,  dwellings,  fuel,  utensils,  orna- 
ments, all  material  objects  whatever  are  thus 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  to  become  fit  for 
our  use  they  are  either  simply  collected  by  us  or, 
more  frequently,  subjected  during  growth,  or  after 
being  collected,  to  some  processes  involving  human 
labour. 

The  only  distinction,  therefore,  that  can  be  made 
between  these  things  in  regard  to  their  production 
lies,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter  I,  in  the  comparative 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  A  dinner 
of  herbs,  a  coat  of  sheepskin,  a  wigwam  of  branches, 
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vessels  of  shells  or  gourds,  rough  tools  of  flints,  are 
obtained  with  little  more  exertion  than  that  required 
in  the  simple  gathering  of  fruits.  Between  these 
and  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread,  woollen  and  cotton  and 
silken  garments,  furnished  dwellings,  glass  and  china 
ware,  implements  of  steel,  ornaments  of  gold  and 
poUshed  jewels,  factories,  railways  and  steamships, 
telegraphs  and  motors,  and  all  the  appliances  and 
refinements  of  civilised  life  there  may  seem  to  be  an 
infinite  difference,  yet  in  all  cases  the  original 
materials  are  derived  wholly  from  the  earth  and  the 
air,  and  the  distinction  lies  only  in  the  amount  of 
human  labour  employed  from  first  to  last  in  the 
transformation  of  raw  material  into  higher  uses. 

But  though  land  is  thus  the  basis  of  all  wealth, 
this  fact  does  not  make  it  different  in  essential 
character  from  the  products  which  it  fiu^nishes. 
For  these  products  are  either  part  of  the  land  itself, 
retaining  still  the  character  of  minerals,  as  stone, 
clay,  sand,  earthenware,  glass,  coal,  iron,  gold, 
diamonds,  and  so  on,  or  they  consist  of  certain 
elements  contained  in  the  land  and  in  the  air,  trans- 
formed by  the  principle  of  hfe  into  plants,  and  from 
plants  into  animals.  So  strictly  are  these  last 
products  part  of  the  land  that  if  any  one  of  their 
ingredients  is  not  contained  in  the  land  it  must  be 
added  artificially  before  we  can  get  the  organic 
compound  which  we  call  a  plant,  or  the  animal  that 
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needs  the  plant  for  food.  So  that  when  the  soil 
is  deficient,  or  runs  short  of  any  such  necessary 
ingredient  (be  it  phosphorus  or  potassium  or  what 
not),  the  plants  will  not  grow,  and  the  animal  will 
starve,  and  we  must  supply  the  missing  element  to 
the  soil  to  enable  the  other  elements  to  fulfil  their 
own  functions  in  forming  organisms. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  land  cannot 
be  viewed  economically  as  a  concrete  entity,  but 
merely  as  a  congeries  of  certain  articles  of  more  or 
less  value.  An  acre  of  land  contains  some  thousands 
of  tons  of  sand  and  of  clay  ;  if  these  are  of  peculiarly 
fine  quality,  fitting  them  for  manufacture  into  pottery 
or  glass,  the  value  of  the  land  is  just  the  value  of 
.that  number  of  tons  of  fine  sand  or  clay.  If  these  are 
worthless  for  manufactures,  they  are  equally  worth- 
less to  a  farmer,  save  as  a  mere  basis  of  his  operation, 
the  framework  of  his  factory  ;  but  the  real  value  of 
the  land  to  him  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  of  lime,  of  potash,  of  phosphorus,  and 
of  a  few  other  elements  which  are  contained  in  the 
acre  in  a  state  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  'plants. 
These  substances  in  the  soil  are  just  of  the  same 
value  as  if  they  were  imported  from  foreign  countries 
as  merchandise  (as  in  fact  several  of  them  are  for 
manure)  and  were  lying  in  a  merchant's  warehouse 
ready  to  be  applied  to  the  soil.  In  each  case  their 
utility  when  employed  on  any  particular  plot  depends 
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in  fact  on  its  mechanical  condition,  its  situation  and 
its  climate.  But  in  both  cases  they  are  simply  so 
much  wealth  provided  by  Nature  from  the  earth, 
and  made  available  to  man  by  his  labour.  The 
area  of  the  land  is  nothing  more  than  the  factory 
in  which,  by  the  labour  of  man  and  with  the  help 
of  the  universal  agency  of  nature  contained  in  the 
sun's  rays,  giving  heat  and  light,  these  raw  materials 
are  manufactured  into  useful  products. 

If  this  view  of  the  nature  of  land  differs  from 
what  has  been  commonly  taught  in  books  of  political 
economy,  it  is  because  the  researches  of  modern 
chemists  and  physiologists,  commencing  with  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  carried  on  by  Liebig,  Boussin- 
gault,  Lawes,  and  many  others,  have  informed  us  of 
the  true  functions  of  the  soil  in  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
which  till  then  were  not  understood,  and  to  our 
knowledge  of  which  daily  additions  are  being  made. 
Much  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  now  quite 
established  that  a  fertile  soil  differs  from  a  barren 
one  essentially  because  it  contains  more  of  the 
substances  above  named,  in  a  state  permitting  their 
assimilation  by  plants  ;  and  the  economic  value  of 
the  soil  is  therefore  simply  the  value  of  its  contents 
in  these  substances,  modified  in  some  degree  by 
its  texture,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
binations and  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
found. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  as  regards  both 
these  factors  of  the  value  of  land,  its  composition 
and  its  situation,  they  affect  it  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  they  afiect  every  other  material  on  which 
men  spend  their  labour.  For  all  articles  used  in 
manufacture  vary  in  value  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  rich  in  certain  elements,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  them  we  can,  just  as  in  the  case  of  land, 
correct  a  superfluity  or  supply  a  deficiency  of  certain 
ingredients  by  processes  which  enable  us  to  supply 
a  defect  or  to  eliminate  an  excess.  All  the  metal 
industries,  particularly  that  of  iron,  and  many  of  the 
textile  industries  ofier  examples  of  such  treatment. 
As  regards  the  factor  of  situation  a  like  similarity  is 
observable.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  land  a  factory  of 
any  sort  is  of  more  or  less  value  according  to  its 
locality,  and  very  often  according  to  its  conveniences 
of  air,  light,  water,  and  climate. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  sound  reason  to  be  alleged  for  viewing  land  as 
in  any  respect  different  in  nature  or  qualities  from 
other  species  or  forms  of  material  wealth.  Its 
value  to  men  (apart  from  aesthetic  or  sentimental 
considerations,  to  which  we  shall  advert  hereafter) 
is  simply  the  value  of  its  ingredients  and  its  situation. 

In  this  view  therefore  land  may  be  also  regarded 
as  capital.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  though  capital 
originates  as  savings,  these  may  be  employed  in  the 
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erection  of  buildings  and  purchase  of  machinery 
and  of  raw  material,  as  well  as  in  providing  for  future 
labour.  So  also  land  forms  an  investment  for  savings, 
by  its  previous  reclamation  from  waste,  or  by  its 
subsequent  improvement  in  any  way  in  which  it 
may  be  made  capable  of  enhanced  production.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  and  all  other  settled  and 
organised  communities  land  has  been  thus  treated 
during  man}'-  and  many  generations,  and  its  original 
value  has  been  many  times  multiplied  by  the  labour 
that  has  thus  been  embodied  in  it.  If  we  could 
imagine  the  whole  land  of  the  United  Kingdom 
untouched  by  these  improvements,  that  is,  in  a  state 
of  forest  or  heath,  untilled,  undrained,  unfenced, 
unprovided  with  roads  or  dwellings  or  even  sheds 
for  cattle,  we  should  recognise  how  little  value 
belonged  to  any  intrinsic  fertility  it  might  possess, 
and  that  its  present  value  is  due  essentially  to  the 
continued  and  arduous  labour  upon  it  which  has 
made  it  property,  and  entitled  it  to  rank  as  capital. 
It  has,  however,  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
of  eminence,  and  it  is  a  stock  assertion  of  popular 
y  oratory,  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between 
land  and  all  other  materials  of  wealth,  in  the  fact 
that  land  is  limited  in  extent  and  that  therefore 
its  possession  confers  a  monopoly  on  the  owners. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  for  special  purposes  it  is 
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further  limited  by  the  conditions  necessary  for  such 
purposes,  such  as  division  into  national  territories, 
and  subdivision  according  to  fertility  and  climate. 
But  every  other  article  whatsoever,  being  derived 
from  land,  is  and  must  be  limited  to  the  same  extent, 
or  in  truth  to  a  greater  extent.    Gold  is  limited, 
for  we  can  have  no  more  than  the  earth  holds  and 
labour  has  raised  or  can  raise  at  a  given  time.    Wheat 
is  limited,  for  we  cannot  have  more  wheat  than  the 
land  capable  of  growing  it  and  the  hands  to  till  the 
land.    So  wdth  coal,  and  iron,  and  every  other  metal ; 
so  with  every  tree  or  plant  and  all  their  products, 
such  as  cotton,  flax,  jute,  rubber,  sugar,  tea,  &c., — 
all  are  limited  more  than  land  is.    For  in  point  of 
fact  the  extent  of  land  containing  minerals  is  enor- 
mously wider  than  any  stock  of  ore  already  mined, 
and  the  land  capable  of  growing  wheat  or  wool  or 
cotton  is  immensely  larger  than  the  stocks  of  wheat 
or  wool  or  cotton  which  at  any  given  moment  the 
world  possesses,  and  which  form  the  wealth  of  the 
corn  merchant  or  the  wool  or  cotton  spinner.    For 
these  stocks  are  only  so  much  as  human  diligence 
has  been  able  to  amass  during  one  or  two  seasons, 
whereas  there  are  on  the  earth  millions  of  acres  of 
land  containing  material  for  a  very  much  greater 
quantity,  were  there  human  labour  enough  to  draw 
them  forth. 

Indeed,  speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
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extent  of  land  capable  of  supplying  the  chief  neces- 
saries of  life  is  quite  unlimited.  There  are  immense 
territories  capable  of  growing  wheat  or  feeding  cattle 
still  unoccupied  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Northern  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Australia. ^  Besides 
wheat  there  are  boundless  areas  fit  for  cultivation 
of  cotton,  or  rice,  or  maize,  or  almost  any  other 
product  that  humanity  requires  for  use  or  pleasure. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  if  we  regard  only  some 
particular  products,  and  some  specified  districts,  we 
may  find  them  very  limited.  In  some  countries 
there  are  no  gold  mines,  nor  iron  nor  copper  ores. 
Some  regions  are  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  wheat,  some 
too  wet  or  too  dry  for  cattle.  Within  a  single 
country  the  same  distinctions  may  be  found  in 
different  provinces.  In  such  countries  or  provinces, 
then,  it  may  be  correctly  asserted  that  mineral 
richness  or  fertile  land  is  of  limited  extent.  But 
equally  so  are  all  other  materials  which  are  the 
subject  of  industry,  and  therefore  possession  of 
any  materials  acquired  by  purchase  confers  a  mono- 

^  It  has  been  asserted  by  Sir  W.  Crookes,  and  by  some 
economists  in  the  United  States  of  America,  that  population 
is  rapidly  overtaking  the  wheat  areas  of  the  world,  and  that  a 
dearth  of  wheat  will  arise  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
But  these  calculations  fail  to  take  account  of  immense  territory 
yet  untouched  by  the  plough,  and  of  the  vast  increase  of  produc- 
tion possible  by  the  application  of  labour  in  irrigation  or 
reclamation,  or  by  better  cultivation  in  almost  every  sub-tropical 
or  temperate  zone. 
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poly  of  them  as  clearly  as  possession  of  land.  If  it 
should  be  replied  that  no  such  monopoly  of  products 
can  exist,  because  we  can  buy  them  from  other 
countries,  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  we  can  equally 
well  go  out  of  our  country  to  buy  land  as  to  buy 
its  products.  In  fact  it  is  easier,  since  unoccupied 
land  can  in  many  countries  be  had  for  nothing,  or 
for  less  than  the  value  of  its  products  in  a  single 
season.  The  evidence  of  this  is  patent  in  everyday 
mercantile  transactions.  There  are  only  a  certain 
number  of  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  for  sale  at 
a  given  moment ;  there  is,  in  fact,  hardly  more  than 
the  population  of  the  globe  will  eat  within  the  year ; 
and  the  supply  being  thus  restricted,  it  happens 
every  now  and  then  that  a  large  proportion  of  it 
gets  into  the  control  of  speculators,  who  make  '  a 
corner '  in  it,  by  holding  a  virtual  monopoly,  and 
run  up  the  price  to  an  excessive  figure.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  in  the  case  of  many  other  pro- 
ducts— cotton,  iron,  copper,  &c.  But  the  myriads 
of  untilled  fields  on  the  globe  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  any  ring  to  reduce  to  a  monopoly  ;  they  far  exceed 
the  number  of  hands  required  to  till  them.  Land 
therefore,  even  fertile  land,  is  in  truth  the  least 
limited  of  all  the  commodities  of  the  earth. 

Of  course  when  we  set  up  artificial  limits  of  our 
own  invention,  such  as  frontiers  of  States,  we  can 
make  out  that  the  land  within  them  is  hmited.     But 
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as  there  is  no  natural  law  that  confines  men  within 
any  artificial  boundaries,  any  reasoning  which  is 
based  on  such  restriction  is  fictitious  and  unsound. 
Each  district  yields  naturally  only  a  portion  of 
what  civiUsed  man  requires,  but  by  barter  and 
commerce  the  produce  of  each  becomes  available 
for  all,  and  thus  when  we  speak  of  man  we  must 
speak  of  him  as  inhabiting  the  world,  and  not  merely 
as  a  denizen  of  the  narrow  spot,  bearing  a  conventional 
designation,  in  which  each  individual  breathes  for 
the  time  being. 

There  was  a  time  indeed  in  our  history,  still  not 
very  remote,  when  there  was  neither  a  field  for 
emigration  nor  means  of  transport  of  emigrants, 
when  Europe  was  deemed  to  be  fully  populated, 
and  when  no  practical  outlet  for  an  increase  of  the 
human  race  was  in  view.  To  the  writers  of  the  two 
last  generations,  and  even  in  the  youth  of  some 
still  living,  America  meant  only  settled  states  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  narrow  belts  within 
reach  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  Africa 
was  believed  to  be  a  desert  of  burning  sand,  Siberia 
a  region  of  ice,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
merely  islands  that  had  been  discovered  by  adven- 
turous explorers  ;  and  even  if  a  few  settlers  might 
push  into  their  wastes  no  practical  means  existed 
by  which  either  their  productions  might  be  brought 
to  Europe  or  by  which  the  surplus  milhons  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  Europe  might  be  transported  to 
follow  the  explorers'  steps.  Even  the  writings  of 
Mill  are  therefore  coloured  with  the  apprehension 
that  mankind  was  rapidly  outgrowing  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  that  there  was  a  double  necessity 
to  check  the  increase  of  population,  and  to  husband 
the  use  of  productive  land  of  which  there  was  so 
small  a  visible  margin.  But  the  triumphs  of  steam 
and  of  every  branch  of  mechanical  invention,  which 
have  bridged  the  seas  and  pierced  the  wildernesses 
with  roads,  which  have  founded  colonies  embracing 
regions  far  larger  than  the  mother  country  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  which  have  brought  at  once 
the  wealth  of  continents  to  our  shores,  and  stretched 
the  empire  of  our  race  over  boundless  ranges  of  land 
as  yet  unoccupied,  compel  us  to  take  a  very  different 
view  of  our  situation.  There  is  a  new  world  opened 
up  to  us,  and  the  theories  and  arguments  which 
were  built  on  the  narrow  foundations  of  the  old 
must  necessarily  be  abandoned  in  the  light  of  actual 
facts  which  then  were  unknown  and  unimaginable. 

A  further  proposition  is,  however,  occasionally 
put  forward,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
land  and  other  species  of  wealth  in  the  fact  that 
land  is  indestructible.  All  other  articles,  it  is  said, 
wear  out,  while  land  does  not.  But  this  doctrine 
rests  on  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  land,  in  an 

o2 
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agricultural  sense,  or  at  best  on  a  very  imperfect 
understanding  of  its  conditions.  The  land  may 
remain,  but  its  utility  for  bearing  crops  very  swiftly 
dies.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  very  few  tracts  in 
the  world  where  the  soil  is  so  full  of  the  elements 
of  fertility  that  it  may  be  cultivated  for  a  long  time 
without  sensible  deterioration.  Such  are  the  districts 
of  the  '  black  earth '  in  Russia,  a  small  portion  of 
the  river  bottoms  in  America,  and  some  pasture 
lands  in  Somerset  and  Yorkshire.  But  these  areas 
are  far  too  trifling  in  extent  to  be  worth  reckoning 
among  the  sources  of  supply  of  human  food,  or  as 
forming  any  type  of  land  in  its  general  sense.  With 
these  immaterial  exceptions  the  rule  is  that  land 
deteriorates,  i.e.  wears  out,  with  every  crop  taken 
from  it.  A  portion  of  its  vital  constituents  is  ab- 
stracted in  every  crop,  and  if  these  are  not  restored 
the  next  crop  is  smaller.  Not  even  does  the  manure 
made  from  feeding  animals,  unless  it  be  largely  on 
food  brought  from  elsewhere,  suffice  to  maintain 
fertility.  The  animals  themselves  carry  off,  in  their 
flesh  and  bones,  in  their  wool  or  milk,  a  proportion 
of  the  soil's  contents  in  lime,  in  potash,  in  phosphorus, 
in  nitrogen,  and  if  these  are  not  restored  the  land 
becomes  less  productive.  To  restore  the  ingredients 
thus  abstracted  as  food,  and  which  when  consumed 
we  wastefully  pour  through  sewers  into  the  sea 
(though    of  this  a  portion  is  ultimately  recovered 
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in  fish  and  seaweed),  British  farmers  are  obliged  to 
import  from  foreign  countries  oilcakes,  bones,  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  mineral  phosphates,  potash  salts, 
ground  flesh  and  fish,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  over 
£12,000,000  a  year.  This  practical  fact  confirms  the 
truth  of  chemical  research,  which  has  taught  us  that 
land  is  very  far  from  being  an  inexhaustible  store, 
but  that  it  is  in  truth  a  store  which  needs  replenishing 
precisely  as  it  is  drawn  upon.  In  countries  where 
the  virgin  soils  are  not  replenished,  whether  from 
ignorance  or  false  economy,  they  are  speedily  ex- 
hausted, and  must  be  abandoned. 

Land  therefore,  just  as  much  as  any  other  raw 
material,  is  destructible  as  regards  the  qualities 
which  constitute  its  value.  Equally  does  it  demand 
the  like  outlay  or  maintenance  of  efl&ciency  if  we 
regard  it  as  a  factory.  For  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  other  factories  it  needs  large  capital  expenditure 
for  its  adaptation  to  its  purposes,  that  is  in  erection 
of  buildings,  in  draining,  in  fencing,  in  road-making> 
and  in  other  improvements,  all  involving  heavy 
original  outlay  and  constant  annual  expense  in 
maintenance.  In  all  cases  the  mere  interest  on 
such  outlay  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  net 
profits,  very  frequently  it  absorbs  the  whole,  so  that 
in  point  of  fact  there  is  actually  nothing  left  that 
can  be  credited  to  the  inherent  or  original  value  of 
the  land.    Thus  in  every  aspect  land  is  not  a  self- 
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sustaining  source  of  wealth  ;  it  needs  in  substance 
and,  as  a  rule,  in  degree,  just  as  much  outlay  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  materials  and  the  use  of  as  much 
labour  in  working  them  up,  as  any  branch  of  what 
are  ordinarily  called  manufactures. 

If,  again,  it  be  argued  that  the  growth  of  plants 
and  animals  is  due  chiefly  to  natural  laws  in  which 
man  has  no  part,  while  the  fabrication  of  manu- 
factured goods  is  due  wholly  to  human  labour, 
it  must  be  answered  that  both  assertions  are  in- 
accurate. The  production  of  vegetable  or  animal 
food  in  a  state  of  nature  is  quite  inadequate  for  the 
support  of  any  considerable  population.  The  prairies 
of  North  America,  at  their  best,  will  feed  only  one 
head  of  cattle  on  every  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  though 
if  cultivated  each  acre  would  produce  grain  enough 
for  a  family.  But  the  cultivation  which  is  necessary 
for  profitable  growth  demands  the  constant  exercise 
of  human  labour.  Although  the  sun  and  air  bring 
up  the  plants  and  the  riches  of  the  soil  feed  them, 
yet  man  must  plough  and  sow  and  weed  and  reap, 
must  use  the  full  powers  of  mind  and  muscle,  in  order 
to  make  these  natural  powers  available  for  his 
purpose  on  any  sufficient  scale.  As  population 
augments  the  demand  for  food  the  labour  expended 
must  increase  to  produce  the  supply,  and  this  not 
merely  in  annual  culture  but  in  the  permanent 
improvements  already  referred  to,  and  in  the  pro- 
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vision   of   new   and   moie   effective   machines    for 
supplementing  labour. 

We  must  also  note  that  while  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  powers  of  nature  are  ever  at  work  in  the 
service  of  man  in  aid  of  his  agricultural  efforts,  it 
is  equally  true  that  their  beneficial  agency  is  not 
limited  to  agriculture,  but  is  as  prodigally  offered 
and  as  indispensably  required  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  human  industry.  The  law  of  nature  that 
carbon  unites  with  oxygen,  and  in  so  doing  furnishes 
heat,  enables  us  to  cook  food  and  to  smelt  and 
fashion  metals.  The  law  of  nature  that  water 
when  heated  becomes  a  gas,  and  that  gases  expand 
when  heat  is  applied  to  them,  furnishes  us  with  the 
power  of  the  steam-engine,  and  its  latest  and  most 
wonderful  development,  the  production  of  electricity. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  we  call  cohesion  and 
gravity  enable  us  to  build  houses,  to  construct 
ships,  to  weave  cloth,  to  perform  every  minutest 
daily  act.  In  all  the  motions  and  actions  of  our  lives 
we  benefit  by  the  laws  of  nature  as  fully  as  in  farming 
we  profit  by  the  sun's  heat.  Nature  is  alike  bountiful 
to  every  labourer  ;  but  to  every  gift  she  attaches 
the  condition  that  it  shall  be  utilised  by  our  own 
labour.  This  is  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  in  neither  a  higher  nor  a  lower 
degree  than  it  is  the  law  in  the  case  of  every  species 
of  manufacture. 
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Filially,  it  is  asserted  that  land  differs  from  all 
other  property  in  the  fact  that  it  is  unremovable. 
The  fact  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  vast  masses 
of  property  which  are  built  on  land,  but  have  no 
connection  with  agriculture.  It  is  true  as  well  of 
houses,  of  factories,  of  warehouses,  of  docks,  of 
railways,  of  all  fixed  machinery.  It  is  certainly 
also  true  of  all  mines.  But  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  fact  constitutes  any  essential  distinction 
in  the  manner  in  which  such  property  is  to  be  viewed. 
The  value  of  all  property  consists  in  the  use  that 
can  be  made  of  it.  Fixity  is  of  use  for  some  purposes, 
mobihty  for  others.  Each  has  its  separate  utility, 
and  the  one  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  other. 
In  practice  we  express  the  value  of  each  in  terms 
of  money,  and  by  that  arrangement  the  one  value 
can  at  any  time  be  exchanged  for  the  other,  just  as 
a  bit  of  paper  with  the  stamp  of  the  Bank  of  England 
upon  it  can  be  exchanged  for  five  sovereigns. 
So  long  as  that  can  be  done  the  fact  that  paper 
is  light  and  gold  is  heavy  makes  no  difference  to 
the  possessors  of  either.  As  little  does  the  mere 
fact  that  land  cannot  be  moved  and  gold  can  be 
make  any  difference  between  them,  in  respect  of 
their  social  use  or  value  to  mankind. 

Like  all  other  forms  of  property,  land  may  also, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  become  a  subject 
for  the  investment  of  capital.    The  owner  by  whose 
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labour,  or  by  the  labour  of  whose  predecessors,  it 
has  acquired  value,  and  in  whose  hands  it  therefore 
Ues  as  fixed  capital,  may  employ  other  caj)ital  in 
putting  it  to  use  for  the  growth  of  crops,  or  in  further 
improving  its  crop-producing  capacity.  It  is  the 
factory  in  which  he  works.  So  also  he  may  sell  it, 
or  give  it,  or  bequeath  it,  in  such  ways  as  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  his  country  permit,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  he  may  use  other  descriptions  of 
property.  Land  has  indeed  been  made  in  many 
countries  the  subject  of  special  rules  of  possession 
and  inheritance,  but  such  rules  vary  in  different 
countries,  which  alone  is  evidence  that  its  method 
of  tenure  is  merely  a  matter  of  local  regulation, 
and  is  not  subject  to  any  peculiar  difference  in 
principle  from  other  species  of  property.  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  these  special  rules  will  be 
matter  for  consideration  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
It  is  enough  at  present  to  point  out  that  they  cannot 
be  based  upon  any  theory  that  land  as  property 
is  subject  to  any  real  distinction  from  other  classes 
of  property. 

We  have  therefore  been  viewing  land  only  in 
its  economic  aspect,  and  in  this  respect  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  in  no  degree  different  in  character 
from  other  forms  of  material  wealth.  But  when 
we  bring  in  the  influence  of  human  feelings  we  are 
forced  to  recognise  some  peculiar  attributes  affecting 
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it.  The  first  of  these  is  its  capacity  for  conferring 
enjoyment.  Men  do  not  in  general  care  for  the 
mere  possession  apart  from  the  use  of  material  objects. 
This  proposition  is  of  course  subject  to  some  excep- 
tions. A  miser  rejoices  in  merely  counting  his 
gold  pieces  ;  a  virtuoso  in  merely  gazing  at  some 
rarity,  a  jewel,  a  cup,  a  painting,  the  binding  of  a 
book  ;  and  some  have  a  delight  in  the  mere  sense  of 
possession,  no  matter  what  the  article  or  its  use.  But, 
speaking  broadly,  mankind  esteems  material  objects 
in  proportion  as  they  either  yield  some  pleasure 
to  the  senses  or  may  be  the  means  of  procuring 
pleasure.  But  the  simple  possession  of  land,  apart 
from  its  uses,  is  a  joy  to  average  human  nature. 
There  is  an  instinctive  satisfaction,  to  which  few 
are  insensible,  in  being  the  owner  of  the  house  one 
lives  in,  the  garden  attached  to  it,  the  park  sur- 
rounding it,  the  farm  or  the  estate.  Other  emotions 
natural  to  humanity  enhance  this  feeling.  Posses- 
sion of  land  is  a  visible  and  tangible  evidence  of 
property,  and  therefore  augments  the  consideration 
given  to  those  who  have  it.  It  affords  scope  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  love  of  beauty,  of  taste,  of  vanity, 
of  improvements.  Chief  of  all,  perhaps,  it  flatters 
the  sense  of  exclusiveness,  the  sense  that  one's 
house  is  one's  castle,  where  one  is  lord  over  all, 
where  no  intruder  can  claim  any  right.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  mere  possession  of  land  is  with 
most  men  an  object  of  desire  irrespective  of  its 
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value,  and  its  possessors  are  generally  objects 
of  envy,  more  or  less  conscious,  by  those  who  do 
not  own  any. 

Another  attribute  peculiar  to  laud  consists  in  its 
being  always  conspicuous.  Many  forms  of  wealth 
are  practically  invisible,  such  as  property  in  the 
pubhc  funds,  or  the  shares  of  companies,  or  the  profits 
of  business,  &c.  Others,  such  as  gold  itself,  or  jewels, 
or  rich  furniture,  or  goods  in  warehouses,  are  seen 
only  privately  by  a  few  persons ;  or  if  property 
consists  in  ships,  they  come  and  go  and  those  of  one 
owner  are  rarely  collected  in  a  fleet.  But  land  and 
the  buildings  on  it  are  incapable  of  concealment ; 
they  are  always  in  view,  there  is  no  escaping  from  their 
recognition  ;  and  their  extent  and  value  are  seen  and 
known  of  all  beholders.  Thus  the  advantages  of 
their  possessors  are  constantly  being  forced  on  the 
public  attention,  and  the  envious  feelings  which  they 
arouse  are  constantly  being  whetted.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  the  influence  of  these  feelings  has 
been  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  allegations  of  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  character  of  land  and  of  the  demand  for 
its  subjection  to  special  legislation  with  a  view  to  its 
more  general  distribution.  But  while  they  explain 
the  demand  they  in  no  sense  justify  exceptional 
treatment.  Rather  they  make  it  imperative  to  exa- 
mine more  scrupulously  theories  and  arguments 
which  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  may  be  based 
in  some  degree  on  unconscious  covetousness  and  envy. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FUNCTIONS   OF  THE   STATE   IN  REGARD  TO   LAND 

Since  land  is  tlie  material  from  which  by  labour 
all  wealth  is  drawn  it  would  seem  natural  and  fitting 
that  its  management  and  development  should  receive 
the  special  attention  and  support  of  the  State.  This 
duty  is  fully  recognised  in  our  colonies,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  all  European  countries 
except  our  own.  Several  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  produce  this  singular  divergence  of 
sentiment  and  policy.  It  is  in  fact  a  result  of  a 
remarkable  change  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  century  in  the  relative  position  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  this  country. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  great  war  with  France, 
of  which  Waterloo  was  the  '  crowning  mercy,'  the 
land  of  this  country  was  recognised  to  be  the  main 
element  of  its  wealth.  It  produced  in  most  seasons 
enough  for  the  food  of  the  people,  and  the  wool  of  its 
flocks  had  been  for  many  centuries  a  very  valuable 
material   not  only  for  home  manufacture  but  for 
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export.  While  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  thus 
maintained  b}'"  the  land  its  owners  stood  pre-eminent 
as  its  aristocracy,  and  they  were  almost  exclusively 
represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  land  thus  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  object  of  the  national 
care.  When  after  the  peace  this  seemed  to  be 
menaced  by  large  importations  of  com  from  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Eussia,  a  great  cry  of  agricultural  ruin 
went  up.  Committees  of  Parhament  were  appointed 
to  consider  the  causes  and  the  remedies,  and  the 
result  was  the  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  grain 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  maintaining  the  prices 
of  wheat  at  what  would  now  be  equivalent  to  84^. 
a  quarter.  The  expedient,  however,  failed  to  attain 
its  object,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rapid  extension 
of  manufacturing  industry  demanded  a  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  food.  Various  changes  in  the  duties 
estabhshed  by  the  Corn  Laws  took  place,  bringing 
down  the  price  at  which  it  was  intended  to  maintain 
wheat  successively  to  72s.  and  to  565.  per  quarter. 
In  1846  there  came  the  potato  disease,  causing  a 
terrible  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  anti-Corn  Law 
agitation,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  a  number 
of  years  by  a  body  of  eager  reformers,  among  whom 
the  names  of  Cobden  and  Bright  are  the  best  remem- 
bered, attained  its  aim.  The  duties  on  importa- 
tion were  finally  aboHshed,  excepting  a  registration 
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fee   of   Is.   per   quarter,   which   was   abandoned   in 
1869. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  marked  the  triumph 
of  the  manufacturing  interests  over  the  agricultural. 
It  was  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  victory,  for  the 
manufacturing  interests  had  so  enormously  grown 
that  they  deserved  the  fullest  consideration.  It  was, 
however,  made  the  ground  of  a  fanatical  and  un- 
reasoning worship  of  the  theory  of  Free  Trade, 
Avhich  Avas  destined  to  work  grave  national  mischief. 
Meantime  also  the  owners  of  land,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  supreme  power  in  the  Legislature,  were 
ousted  from  that  position  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  middle  classes  in  1832  and  1868,  and 
to  the  labouring  classes  in  1884.  These  new  elements, 
chiefly  interested  in  manufactures,  and  strongly 
influenced  by  the  name  of  Liberalism,  were  easily 
persuaded  to  view  themselves  as  natural  opponents 
of  the  landowners,  who  for  the  most  part  had  sup- 
ported the  old  Tory  doctrines  of  government.  This 
feeling  gradually  became  even  a  sentiment  of  hostility 
to  all  connected  with  the  land,  whether  as  owners, 
farmers,  or  labourers.  The  hostihty  has  been  shown 
in  the  support  given  to  proposals  for  increasing  the 
burden  of  taxes,  and  of  local  rates  for  public  objects, 
which  fall  chiefly  on  the  land.  It  has  also  been 
manifested  in  refusing  to  adopt  any  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  in  other  countries,  even  more 
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democratic  than  our  own,  to  save  agriculture  from 
fatal  injuries  ;  and  in  the  continuous  sentiment  of 
opposition  exhibited  to  every  proposal  for  the 
advancement  of  this  industry.  The  result  has  been 
an  almost  incredible  loss  inflicted  on  all  classes 
connected  with  land,  and  through  them  on  the  whole 
community. 

This  loss  was  immediately  due  to  several  causes, 
supplementary  to  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade. 
The  extraordinary  extension  of  railways  in  Europe, 
India,  and  North  America,  with  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  ocean  steam  traffic  which  marked  the  middle 
and  latter  half  of  last  century,  brought  in  an  enormous 
additional  supply  of  grain   to  Europe.    This   was 
poured  into  our  markets  in  such  quantities  as  to 
bring  down  prices  to  one  half  of  what  had  formerly 
ruled.    The  appreciation  in  gold  which  was  a  con- 
sequence of  that  metal  being  made  the  standard 
currency  in  Continental  Europe  after  1872  intensified 
the  general  depression  of  prices  ;   for  the  discoveries 
of  gold   in    California,    Australia   and   Africa   had 
not  yet  added  to  the  available  stock.    The  drop 
threatened  ruin   to  all  who  were   connected  with 
agriculture.    France    and    Germany,    countries    in 
which  the  peasant  farmers  were  well  represented  in 
the  Legislature,  met   the   emergency    by  imposing 
duties  on  foreign  grain  equivalent  to  from  8.9.  to  12*. 
per  quarter.    Even  the  United  States  of  America, 
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though  in  the  main  one  of  the  principal  exporting 
countries,  placed  very  heavy  duties  on  flour,  on 
potatoes,  and  on  sugar,  the  only  articles  in  which 
foreign  competition  threatened  the  home  producer. 
These  measures  of  relief  to  the  land  in  other  countries 
evoked  no  serious  opposition  from  the  manufac- 
turers, who  themselves  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  highly  protected  trade.  But  in  Great  Britain 
the  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  dogmas  of  Free 
Trade,  which  had  been  adopted  in  1844,  prevented 
even  the  suggestion  of  re-imposition  of  any  duties 
on  food,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  land  were  left 
to  struggle  unaided  with  the  fall  in  value  of  their 
produce. 

The  first  force  of  the  blow  fell  on  the  tenantry. 
Although  in  most  cases  the  landlords  ultimately 
conceded  large  reductions  of  rent,  the  full  extent  of 
the  depreciation  was  not  at  first  understood,  and 
in  the  interval  all  tenants  suffered  heavy  losses, 
and  some  were  practically  ruined.  It  is  probably 
a  moderate  estimate  to  set  the  disappearance  of 
tenants'  capital  during  the  decade  1880-90  at  50  per 
cent.  Taking  the  extent  of  land  let  at  47,000,000 
acres,  and  the  average  tenants'  capital  employed 
at  only  £6  an  acre,  the  loss  must  have  amounted  to 
at  least  £141,000,000.  The  case  of  the  landlords, 
though  it  came  later,  was  still  worse.  Assuming 
the  previous  rents  to  have  been  on  an  average  'SOs. 
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an  acre,  the  total  would  be  £70,500,000  ;  and  the 
value,  at  what  was  then  the  ordinary  selling  rate  of 
thirty  years'  purchase,  would  be  £2,150,000,000. 
But  not  only  did  the  annual  rental  drop  by  at  least 
a  third,  or  £73,500,000,  but  the  selling  price,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  fell  to  under  twenty- 
five  years'  of  the  reduced  rental,  that  is  to  a  total 
of  £1,175,000,000,  indicating  a  loss  of  capital  value 
of  £930,000,000.  Nor  was  this  merely  a  matter  of 
speculative  valuation.  It  involved  many  sales,  which 
could  only  be  effected  at  the  reduced  valuation,  it 
led  to  many  mortgages  being  called  up,  which  the 
lowered  prices  could  often  not  fully  cover,  and  it 
correspondingly  reduced  the  power  of  raising  money 
by  mortgage,  whether  to  effect  improvements  or 
to  meet  family  provisions.  Thus  it  directly  impeded 
the  employment  of  capital  by  which  alone  the  remedy 
of  increased  production  could  have  been  made  to 
compensate  the  fall  in  prices. 

Last  of  all  the  disaster  reached  the  labourers. 
Their  wages  indeed  rather  tended  to  rise,  for  the 
prosperity  of  manufacturers  caused  an  increased 
demand  for  labour,  and  drew  to  the  towns  so  many 
from  the  country  districts  that  farmers  had  to 
advance  their  wages.  But  the  landlords'  income  and 
capital  being  so  greatly  reduced  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  the  ordinary  expenditure  on  their  estates, 
still  less  to  provide  new  cottages,  or  the  extension 
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of  farm  buildings  demanded  for  better  farming. 
The  tenants  being  equally  pinclied  in  means  were 
compelled  to  reduce  the  numbers  in  their  employment, 
and  in  consequence  to  farm  less  liberally,  and  to 
grow  less  grain.  Thus  the  area  in  cultivation  dropped 
in  the  decade  by  no  less  than  3,000,000  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  it  in  wheat  alone. 

The  fields  thus  withdrawn  from  the  plough  fell 
into  grass,  or  often  rather  into  weeds,  for  many 
farmers  had  not  even  cash  to  purchase  grass  seeds ; 
and  a  large  proportion  remains  still  in  that  condition. 
The  result  is  a  saving  of  labour,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  20s.  an  acre,  but  this  means  a  loss  of 
wages  of  £3,000,000  a  year,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  driving  of  more  than  60,000  families, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  of  population,  from  the 
rural  districts  into  the  towns.  This  is  the  real 
explanation  of  the  social  phenomenon  which  has 
been  so  conspicuous  of  late  years  mider  the  name  of 
'  the  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  towns.'  It  is 
not  due  to  restlessness,  nor  to  the  dulness  of  a  country 
life,  but  simply  to  the  lack  of  steady  employment, 
with  comfortable  dwellings,  and  wages  approximating 
to  those  current  in  other  industries.  The  evidence 
of  this  truth  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  where  engagements  are 
by  the  year,  and  the  landlords  provide  suitable 
cottages,  there   has   been   no  exodus.     But   wages 
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have  risen  materially  and  they  are  now  on  a  level 
with  those  earned  in  other  industries  in  the  respective 
districts. 

It  is  some  aggravation  of  the  misfortunes  which 
have  fallen  upon  the  agricultural  classes  that  they 
should  have  given  ground  to  an  idea,  which  has 
found  frequent  expression  in  late  years,  that  agri- 
culture in  Great  Britain  is  itself  a  perishing  industry, 
undeserving  of  national  interest  or  aid,  and  of  Avhich 
the  last  relics  ought  to  give  way  to  manufacture, 
by  which  the  food  of  the  people  could  be  bought 
more  cheaply  from  other  countries.  But  this  notion 
is  founded  on  a  gross  misconception.  A  very  shght 
examination  of  figures  will  show  that  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  and  discouragement  the  soil  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  still  of  immense  value  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  that  such  value  is  capable  of  being  enormously 
increased. 

According  to  the  Annual  Government  Returns 
there  are  over  19,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  require  the  employ- 
ment of  about  1,400,000  horses,  and  allowing  for 
the  keep  of  each  horse  the  produce  of  2|  acres  of 
oats  and  of  1|  acres  of  grass  we  have  still  nearly 
14,000,000  acres  of  land  growing  food,  vegetables, 
and  animals  for  man.  The  annual  value  of  this 
produce  may  be  moderately  priced  at  £7  per  acre, 
which  give  a  total  of  £98,000,000  a  year.    Besides 
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the  cultivated  land  there  are  over  27,000,000  acres 
lying  in  permanent  grass,  the  produce  of  which  in 
food  may  be  valued  at  £3  a  year,  giving  another 
£81,000,000.  There  is  a  further  area  classed  as 
'  mountain  or  heath  land  '  comprising  some  30,000,000 
acres,  much  of  which  affords  some  pasturage,  and  even 
at  Is.  an  acre  it  is  worth  £1,500,000  a  year.  Adding 
these  sums  we  find  the  total  actual  production  of 
food  in  the  British  Isles  has  a  value  of  £180,500,000 
a  year.i  In  growing  this  food  more  than  £100,000,000 
are  spent  in  wages  of  labour  employed  directly,  with 
a  large  additional  sum  spent  on  labour  employed 
indirectly.  Were  this  not  spent  on  the  land  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  immense  sum  stated  above  as 
the  value  of  the  produce  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
foreigners,  to  enable  the  people  of  this  country  to 
live.  In  these  facts  lies  the  evidence  of  the  interest 
of  the  State  in  the  land. 

But  huge  as  the  present  returns  are  they  might 
by  judicious  action  of  the  State  be  made  yet  larger. 
British  farming  is  good,  in  some  respects  it  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  might 
be.    It  has,  however,  itself  taught  us  what  it  needs. 

1  The  Census  of  Production  recently  issued  states  the  total 
produce  of  the  land  as  of  a  value  of  £210,000,000  a  year.  But 
apparently  this  is  inclusive  of  the  food  of  horses,  and  if 
this  and  orchards,  &c.,  be  deducted  the  result  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  estimate  given  above. 
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It  is  a  result  of  skilfully  applied  labour,  and  what 
it  needs  is  simply  more  skill  and  more  labour.  It 
has  profited  greatly  by  the  teaching  of  science,  that 
is  by  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
growth  in  plants  and  animals.  But  such  knowledge 
is  still  extremely  imperfect,  and  for  its  further 
development  it  needs  the  help  of  State  resources. 
This  help  is  given  in  all  nations  except  our  own 
by  the  liberal  endowment  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
research  institutions.  To  such  means  of  instruction 
and  of  progress  the  British  nation  has  contributed 
practically  nothing,  for  some  small  subsidies  to 
colleges,  quite  recently  granted,  are  scarcely  deserving 
of  mention.  No  attempt  whatever  has  been  made 
to  set  on  foot  an  establishment  for  the  prosecution 
of  research  into  the  laws  of  nature  which  govern 
the  growth  of  plants  or  animals,  the  fuller  know- 
ledge of  which  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
agriculture.  1  The  public  spirit  of  two  or  three 
individuals  has   done   something  in   this   direction. 


1  An  instance  of  the  inconceivable  aimthy  or  niggardliness 
o[  tlie  British  GoTernment  may  he  mentioned.  An  Agricultural 
Research  Association  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  supported 
in  Aberdeenshire  chief!}'  by  a  body  of  tenant  farmers,  and  its 
director,  Mr.  Thomas  Jamieson,  has  under  its  auspices  made  and 
established  several  most  important  discoveries,  bearing  directly 
on  the  economical  increase  of  crops.  To  this  body  CTOvernment 
for  a  few  years  was  persuaded  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  £100, 
but  this  pittance  has  for  the  last  five  years  been  withdrawn, 
without  reason  or  excuse  ! 
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but  it  has   received   neither   aid   nor  countenance 
from  the  Government. 

The  next  necessary  condition  for  the  advance  of 
agriculture  is  the  supply  of  more  capital.  It  is 
required  for  a  variety  of  essential  purposes,,  varying 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  locality,  such 
as  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  for  the  shelter  of 
stock  and  the  reception  of  machinery  ;  for  building 
cottages  suitable  for  labourers ;  for  fences,  for 
improvement  of  roads,  and  in  certain  cases  for 
construction  of  light  railways  ;  for  embankments 
against  floods ;  for  drainage  ;  for  improved  water- 
supply  to  farm  and  dwelling  houses.  All  these 
arc  of  the  nature  of  '  permanent  improvements,' 
their  provision  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  good 
farming,  the}'^  are  such  as  every  good  landlord  would 
willingly  execute,  but  they  are  costly,  they  need 
ca^Dital,  and  very  few  landlords  now  have  capital. 
Here  there  is  a  case  in  which  the  State  might  with 
immense  advantage  to  the  whole  nation  supply  the 
capital,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan,  rej)ayable  by 
instalments  in  a  definite  number  of  years.  There  is 
in  fact  a  precedent  for  such  an  operation,  though  it 
happened  seventy  years  ago.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  abolished  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  he  induced 
Parliament  to  make  a  grant  of  £3,000,000  to  land- 
owners for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  to  improve 
the  productive  capacity  of  their  estates  by  drainage. 
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The  money  was  repaid  in  full  in  thirty  years.  It  was 
an  absolutely  safe  investment,  because  it  was  made 
to  take  precedence  of  all  other  mortgages,  a  condition 
to  which  all  parties  readily  assented.  The  same 
system  might  be  adopted  now  with  grants  made  for 
purposes  ascertained  by  proper  inspection  to  be  of 
essential  benefit  to  the  properties  over  which  they  are 
advanced. 

But  after  the  land  is  equipped  for  cultivation 
it  has  to  be  cultivated,  and  this  also  needs  capital, 
which  the  cultivators  as  a  rule  have  not  got  to  nearly 
a  sufficient  amount.  Therefore  to  them  also  it  is 
a  duty  of  the  State  to  give  aid.  It  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  hiring  extra  labour,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  more  stock,  or  new  implements  or  machinery, 
or  manures,  or  seed,  or  for  whatever  other  need 
occurs  in  order  to  render  a  farm  more  productive 
and  consequently  profitable.  Any  advance  by  the 
State  for  such  purposes  would  ^Iso  properly  be 
by  way  of  loan,  but  as  the  security  would  consist 
only  in  the  stock  and  the  crops  raised  it  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  made  repayable  within  a 
year,  and  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made 
for  keeping  an  eye  on  the  borrower's  transactions. 
About  this,  however,  there  would  in  country  districts 
be  no  difficulty,  for  every  farmer's  transactions  are 
carried  on  under  the  eye  of  his  neighbours,  and 
the  Government  authorities  might  be  armed  with 
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powers  to  stop  any  suspicious  proceeding.  These 
would  only  need  to  be  examined  in  exceptional 
instances.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  and  in  dealing 
with  farmers  of  known  character,  there  would  not 
be  a  shadow  of  duplicity  or  fraud  to  be  apprehended, 
and  no  loss  could  result  to  the  State. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  these 
proposed  loans  by  the  State  are  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals  concerned,  nor  even  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong,  but  for  that  of  an  industry 
which  concerns  the  whole  nation,  the  interests  of 
which  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  interests 
of  other  industries.  It  is  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  true  sources  of  national  well-being  that  now 
calls  for  aid  to  the  cultivation  of  its  land. 

We  may  properly  consider  what  might  be  expected 
to  be  the  benefit  to  the  nation  of  such  help  given 
to  agriculture.  There  are  many  high  authorities 
who  have  estimated  that  the  produce  of  the  land 
could  be  doubled  by  better  farming.  Let  us  however 
take  a  more  moderate  forecast,  and  assume  that 
only  50  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  produce.  But  we 
must  at  the  same  time  keep  in  mind  that  the  whole 
(or  nearly  the  whole)  of  the  land  at  present  returned 
as  in  permanent  grass  might,  if  capital  were  supplied, 
be  brought  into  cultivation.  Indeed  it  may  be 
recalled  that  some  three  million  acres  of  it  were  in 
cultivation  twenty  years  ago.  and  only  dropped  out 
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owing  to  the  agricultural  difl&culties  of  the  period. 
Now  if  we  take  the  produce  of  the  present  cultivated 
land  at  only  £10  per  acre  instead  of  £7,  and  if  we 
assume  that  out  of  the  27,000,000  acres  in  permanent 
grass  some  20,000,000  are  made  arable,  and  therefore 
capable  of  yielding  £10  worth  of  produce  instead  of 
our  former  estimate  of  £3  per  acre,  we  should  have 
a  total  return  of  the  annual  value  of  £340,000,000, 
in  place  of  the  present  estimate  of  £180,000,000. 
And  as  nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  would  be 
the  result  of  labour  applied  to  the  land,  either  directly 
or  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  &c.,  &c.,  it  would  furnish  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  wages  of  the  whole  working  popu- 
lation in  the  country. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  grievous 
injury  to  agriculture  which  was  the  consequence, 
not  so  much  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  of 
the  subsequent  expansion  of  the  means  of  transport, 
was  not  foreseen  by  the  authors  of  that  change  in 
our  fiscal  policy.  Mr.  Cobden  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  repeal  proposed  would  not  affect  rents.  It 
may  also  be  useful  even  now  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  economic  effect  of  a  re-imposition  of  duties, 
say  to  the  moderate  extent  of  2s.  a  quarter  on  foreign- 
grown  wheat,  equivalent  to  one  penny  on  20  lb., 
or  roughly  a  farthing  on  a  4-lb.  loaf  of  bread.  Even 
so  tri\nal  a  rise,  which  is  in  fact  greatly  less  than 
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that  wliicb  frequently  occurs  under  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  of  the  markets,  could  not  take  place 
unless  the  effect  of  the  duty  was  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  grain  imported.  For  price  depends  on 
the  relation  of  demand  and  supply,  and  if  these 
two  factors  remain  unchanged  there  will  be  no 
alteration  in  price.  Now  the  suggestion  being  to 
tax  only  foreign  Avheat,  leaving  home  and  colonial 
grain  unaffected,  we  have  only  to  inquire  whether 
the  2s.  impost  on  entering  our  markets  would  induce 
foreign  growers  to  lessen  their  supplies.  The  answer 
to  this  must  be  negative,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  cannot  allow  their  wheat  land  to  lie  uncultivated, 
that  there  is  no  other  crop  which  they  can  grow 
offering  a  better  return.  In  fact  the  price  they  would 
still  obtain  would  be  greater  than  that  which  during 
many  recent  years  has  sufficed  to  yield  them  an 
adequate  profit.  They  would,  therefore,  still  go  on 
raising  wheat  for  exportation,  and  as  the  European 
continental  nations  all  charge  more  than  2^.  of  duty 
the  bulk  of  the  exportation  would  still  be  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  would  be  no  diminution  of  supply  from  foreign 
sources,  and  as  the  duty  would  tend  to  encourage 
production  both  at  home  and  in  our  colonies  the 
result  would  rather  tend  to  a  lowering  than  to  a 
raising  of  prices  in  our  markets. 

It   therefore   follows   that   the  idea   which  has 
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excited  alarm  in  some  minds  that  a  tax  on  foreign 
wheat,  however  small,  would  mean  dear  bread  is 
totally  groundless.  It  could  have  no  such  effect 
unless  it  were  of  an  amount  which  would  check 
cultivation  in  foreign  countries  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  would  be  fostered  in  our  own.  If,  however, 
the  price  were  not  raised  in  this  country,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  would  be  no  immediate  benefit 
accruing  to  either  landowner  or  cultivators. 

But  the  ultimate  effects  would  be  very  sensible. 
The  mere  idea  of  the  State  caring  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  of  the  country  in  preference  (however 
small)  to  that  of  other  countries,  would  operate  at 
once  to  bring  back  to  cultivation  the  3,000,000  acres 
which  have  gone  into  grass.  The  further  develop- 
ments which  have  been  indicated,  leading  to  the 
annual  addition  to  the  wages  bill  of  sometliing  hke 
£160,000,000  a  year,  or  practically  about  £20  to 
the  wages  received  by  every  working  family,  would 
prodigiously  increase  all  incomes,  and  by  conse- 
quence consumption.  This  again  would  tend  to 
raise  prices,  but  an  extra  £20  a  year  to  each  family 
and  steady  employment  admit  of  a  considerable  rise 
in  the  prices  of  bread  and  other  commodities 
without  in  any  degree  diminishing  comfort. 

There  has  been  during  recent  years  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  some- 
times  small  landholding,   and   sometimes    peasant 
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farming,  and  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage 
such  a  system.  It  is  alleged  by  some  persons  that 
the  great  landowners  exclude  small  ones,  and  that 
they  prefer  to  let  their  land  in  large  farms  instead 
of  in  small.  Both  propositions  are  really  unfounded, 
except  in  some  limited  districts.  There  are  few 
neighbourhoods  in  which  of  late  years  there  has 
not  been  plenty  of  land  for  sale,  and  as  small  farms 
have  been  much  less  affected  by  agricultural  depres- 
sion than  large  ones,  there  are  very  few  landlords 
who  would  not  willingly  cut  up  some  large  farms 
into  small  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense  of  erecting 
the  additional  buildings  required.  The  latter  diffi- 
culty would  be  met  were  the  State  to  advance  the 
loans  suggested  on  page  101,  and  the  reforms  in  the 
laws  suggested  in  Chapter  X  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  land  more  frequently  into  the  market  for 
sale.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  thinks  he  '  would 
like  a  bit  of  land  '  of  his  own  is  no  evidence  that  he 
could  make  a  Uving  on  it  by  farming.  That  occu- 
pation, like  every  other,  needs  either  special  aptitude 
(which  is  rare)  or  training  and  experience.  Without 
these  qualifications,  and  in  addition  the  possession 
of  a  necessary  amount  of  capital,  an  attempt  to  live 
by  farming  can  only  bring  disaster.  Further,  except 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where  market 
gardening  is  practicable,  the   size  of  a  holding  to 
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maintain  a  working  man  and  his  family  must  not 
be  less  than  from  fifty  to  seventy  acres,  that  being 
the  extent  which  will  furnish  work  for  a  pair  of 
horses.  If  unable  to  keep  them  on  his  own  holding 
he  will  be  compelled  to  hire  them,  and  probably 
will  fail  to  get  them  when  most  wanted,  and  the 
expense  and  losses  involved  in  the  arrangement 
will  be  ruinous. 

If,  however,  a  practical  farmer,  or  even  a  farm 
labourer,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
a  moderate-sized  farm,  it  would  be  good  policy 
in  the  State  to  advance  to  him  the  purchase  money 
on  the  terms  of  payment  of  interest,  and  repayment 
of  the  capital  by  annual  instalments.  The  State 
would  have  the  security  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
instalments  which  would  gradually  accrue.  The 
purchaser  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  his 
own  landlord,  and  being  able  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty as  he  likes,  subject  only  to  payment  of  a 
moderate  rent  to  the  State  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  system  has  produced  admirable  results  in 
Ireland,  and  to  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  one  of  the  members 
for  Birmingham,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  urged 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  its  adoption 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  the  State  should  be  given 
to  the  estabhshment  of  small  holdings  of  the  nature 
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of  freehold,  or  to  merely  of  leaseholds  held  under 
the  State  or  under  some  local  public  body  such  as 
the  County  Council.  Experience  in  Ireland  (p.  137) 
has  shown  very  decisively  that  the  former  method  is 
to  be  unquestionably  preferred.  Tenancy  under 
a  private  landlord  is  in  many  respects  an  excellent 
system,  mainly  because  it  unites  landlord  and  tenant 
in  interest  and  in  cordial  sympathy.  But  tenancy 
under  a  public  body,  whether  the  State  or  the  county, 
precludes  alike  joint  interest  and  personal  sym- 
pathy, and  throws  both  parties  back  on  the  assertion 
and  maintenance  of  their  legal  right.  Moreover,  as 
the  present  proposals  contemplate  that  the  tenancies 
should  be  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  after 
which  the  land  should  be  again  exposed  to  valuation 
or  competition,  and  that  the  tenant  should  in  the 
meantime  have  paid  by  instalments  the  full  value 
of  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  provided 
at  his  entry,  his  position  would  evidently  be  one  of 
hardship  and  uncertainty,  and  not  conducive  to 
the  best  cultivation.  The  system  of  small  freeholds 
is  not  open  to  any  of  these  objections. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

NATIONALISATION   OF  THE    LAND 

The  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  the  land  of  a 
nation  to  its  inhabitants  has  naturally  led  Socialists 
to  demand  that  it  should  be  deemed  their  common 
property,  or  to  demand,  as  they  phrase  it,  the 
'  Nationalisation  of  the  Land.' 

This  phrase,  however,  is  never  very  precisely 
defined,  and  it  is  used  by  difierent  persons  to  cover 
a  variety  of  schemes  of  diversified  character.  Let 
us  first  consider  that  which  it  seems  most  properly 
to  signify,  the  transfer  of  the  possession  and  use  of 
all  the  land  of  a  country  to  its  inhabitants  as  a  nation, 
to  be  hekt'^nd  dealt  with  by  them  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all. 

This  is  the  idea  of  pure  Socialism,  and  it  is  subject 
to  the  same  preliminary  difficulties  as  attach  to  all 
Socialist  schemes.  These  have  been  indicated  in 
Chapter  IV.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  these 
have  been  resolved  in  the  most  absolute  manner 
and  that  the  nation   has    come  into   possession  of 
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not  only  the  land,  but  the  buildings,  the  improve- 
ments, the  roads,  drains,  and  fences,  the  farm  imple- 
ments and  all  the  cattle,  without  having  paid  any- 
thing for  them  to  the  former  owners.  This  releases 
the  proposal  from  any  burden  of  rent  or  interest,  or 
from  any  necessity  of  finding  capital,  except  for 
current  day-to-day  expenses  of  food,  clothing,  and 
whatever  comforts  or  luxuries  may  be  attainable 
for  the  use  of  the  labourers  who  must  be  employed. 
No  arrangement  could  be  conceived  more  favourable 
to  the  starting  of  a  system  of  National  cultivation. 

But  there  are  at  least  the  necessary  expenses  of 
cultivation  to  be  met,  the  maintenance  of  labour 
in  all  its  departments  up  to  the  time  when  returns 
come  in,  and  the  purchase  of  whatever  is  not  the 
produce  of  the  land  itself.  These  we  must  estimate  in 
terms  of  money,  even  though,  as  sanguine  Socialists 
assert,  in  the  ideal  State  money  is  to  be  abolished, 
and  ever}i-hing  is  to  be  paid  (among  themselves)  by 
tickets  for  goods  or  admissions  to  dining  halls. 
But  since  in  the  ideal  State  no  one  is  to  be  required 
to  do  more  than  '  light  and  pleasant  work,'  it  must 
be  reckoned  that  many  more  labourers  will  have 
to  be  employed  than  are  kept  as  '  wage-slaves ' 
at  present — shall  we  say  a  half  more  ?  Also  they 
are  to  live  in  much  greater  comfort,  which  is  equal  to 
having  much  higher  wages — shall  we  say  a  rise  of  a 
half,  or  receiving  tickets  of  a  value  of  305.  a  week, 
instead  of  the  present  20s.  in  cash  ?    Now  a  half 
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more  hands  at  a  half  more  wages  means  doubling 
the  expense  of  labour,  or  on  arable  land  £4  an  acre 
instead  of  £2,    Their  dwellings,  also,  are  to  be  much 
more   comfortable,  costing  therefore  in  labour  and 
fitting  at  least  £300  each,  instead  of  the  present 
figure  of  about  £200.     Of  course,  also,  all  the  present 
cottages  must  be  repaired  and  enlarged  both  for 
the  present  and  for  the  additional  labourers  that  are 
to  be  maintained.     For  these  purposes  there  must  be 
spent  in  building  a  sum  which  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
less  than  £5  an  acre,  and  requiring  for  upkeep  at  the 
least  £1  an  acre  annually.     Then  there  will  be  outlay 
for  the  purchase  of  horses,  manures,    feeding  stuffs, 
stock,  implements,  with  repair  and  depreciation,  all 
of  which  cannot  possibly  cost  less  than  the  present 
expenditure.    Next  we  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  superintendence.    This  is  carried  on  at  present 
by  tenant  farmers,  and  by  landlords  or  their  agents  ; 
it  occupies  the  whole  time  of  the  former  class,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  can  cost  less  time  and  work  under 
Socialism.    For    agriculture    demands    a    far    more 
unremitting  attention  and  incessant  guidance  than 
any  other  industry.    The  successful  pursuit  depends 
on  adjustment  of  all  its  processes  to  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  climate,  to  variations  in  the  weather,  to 
selection  of  crops  and  stock  for  special  situations, 
to  the  direction  of  labour  under  the  pecub'ar  circum- 
stances of  the  home,  and  to  constant  watching  over 
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the  due  performance  of  labour.  Because  of  some 
slight  failure  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  conditions 
scarcely  any  landowner  farming  his  own  land  can 
make  the  two  ends  meet.  Landowning  by  the  nation 
would  be  an  equal  failure  unless  a  like  close  and 
skilful  watch  is  kept  as  that  which  is  given  by  the 
present  tenant  farmers,  and  such  watchfulness  and 
skill  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  less  cost.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  that  present  tenants'  profits  will 
under  Socialist  conditions  be  absorbed  in  the  payment 
(in  one  shape  or  another)  of  superintendence. 

We  may  now  endeavour  to  express  in  figures  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  cultivation  of  arable  land 
under  the  existing  system,  and  of  cultivation  by 
the  nation  under  Socialist  principles.  It  will  be, 
per  acre,  roughly  as  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : 


Under 

Under 

Private 

Nationalis- 

Ownership. 

ation. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£     s.    d. 

Maintenance  of  cottages  and  buildings 

10 

0 

1     0     0 

Labour  on  the  land         .... 

2 

0 

0 

4     0     0 

Keep  of  horses  and  general  depreciation 

1 

0 

0 

1     0     0 

Seed    (including    potatoes    and    grass   in 

rotation)    ...... 

15 

0 

15    0 

Purchased  manure  and  feeding  stuffs 

1 

0 

0 

1     0     0 

Tenants'  profit,  or  cost  of  superintendence 

1 

0 

0 

I     0     0 

Landlords' rent       ..... 

15 

0 

— 

Total  outlays         ..... 

7 

0 

0 

8  15    0 

Average  produce  value    .... 

7 

0 

0 

7     0     0 
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The  result  shows  that  there  would  be  a  net  loss 
to  the  nation,  under  nationahsation,  of  £7  155.  per 
acre,  or  on  the  arable  land  of  the  kingdom  of  over 
£35,000,000  a  year.  Probably  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  more,  for  the  supposition  that  State  labourers, 
working  under  State  officials,  would  be  as  competent, 
or  as  successful,  as  labourers  working  under  the  eye 
of  a  private  employer,  is  one  not  consistent  with 
experience.  A  very  shght  degree  of  negligence, 
or  failure  in  resource  or  activity  at  a  critical  moment 
in  hay,  or  harvest,  or  seed-time,  or  in  watchfulness 
in  lambing  or  calving-time,  or  in  judicious  choice  of 
seed,  or  in  care  of  horses  or  implements,  or  in  a 
thousand  other  occasions  of  daily  occurrence,  would 
very  materially  augment  the  sum  of  national  loss. 
Farming,  above  aU  industries,  is  dependent  on  indi- 
vidual skill  and  energy,  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  develop  these  capacities  to  an  equal  extent  when 
their  results  are  to  be  for  general  benefit  as  when 
they  are  to  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  individual. 

About  twenty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
by  some  hundreds  of  Australian  Socialists  to  found  a 
new  State  on  these  principles.  Their  leader  was  one 
WilUam  Lane,  a  fervent  enthusiast,  and  a  man  of 
great  natural  ability.  He  procured  a  grant  of  very 
extensive  fertile  land  in  Paraguay,  well  watered, 
containing  both  open  prairie  and  forest,  and  blessed 
with  a  dehghtful  chmate.     Some  250  persons  started 
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on  the  first  voyage  from  Australia  for  this  new 
Utopia,  and  200  followed  on  a  second  trip.  The 
Government  of  Paraguay  gave  every  possible  help 
and  encouragement  to  the  settlers.  But  from  the 
beginning  everything  went  wrong.  Incessant  dis- 
putes broke  out,  partly  on  the  liquor  question,  but 
extending  to  the  whole  management  of  the  joint 
business,  and  to  the  apportionment  of  labour.  The 
colony  became  divided  into  parties,  and  split  into 
sections  which  separated  from  each  other,  and 
founded  new  associations.  No  effective  work  was 
done  either  in  cultivation  or  in  lumber  cutting. 
Tools  and  implements  were  mislaid,  or  allowed  to 
become  useless.  An  eight  hours'  day  was  rigorously 
enforced,  and  thus  the  harvest  was  prolonged  till 
rain  came  and  ruined  half  the  crop.  The  clothes 
wore  out  and  there  were  no  means  of  replacing  them 
with  new.  Many  of  the  women  flatly  refused  to  do 
their  share  of  washing.  Finally  all  the  money  was 
spent,  the  stores  were  exhausted,  even  salt  could 
not  be  obtained  to  eat  with  their  vegetables  ;  in- 
digestion and  exhaustion  followed.  At  last  the 
colonists  could  bear  the  situation  no  longer  ;  they 
met  and  resolved  that  everyone  should  henceforth 
dispose  of  his  own  labour  as  he  thought  best  for 
himself.  Socialism  was  abandoned,  each  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  for  his  personal  occupation,  and  from 
that  time  prosperity  in  the  colony  set  in.    Some 
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returned  to  Australia,  but  about  130  remained,  and 
as  individual  settlers  are  doing  extremely  well ; 
some  are  even  becoming  rich.  A  few  are  still  en- 
deavouring to  carry  out  Socialist  doctrines  in  a 
separate  district,  but  their  position  continues  to  be 
one  of  extreme  misery. 

With  some  perception  of  the  difficulties  of  applying 
pure  Socialism  to  agriculture  various  writers  have  set 
forth  different  schemes  for  rearranging  the  system 
of  land  ownership.  Several  of  these  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  reserving  the  nominal  ov/nership  to  the 
State,  and  making  tlic  cultivator  merely  a  tenant 
under  the  State,  paying  rent  to  it.  They  imagine 
that  in  this  way  they  preserve  the  principle  of 
Socialism,  while  avoiding  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  social  management.  But  they  thus  break  down 
two  of  their  own  vital  doctrines,  for  they  create  a 
privileged  class,  and  they  permit  the  continuance 
of  competition.  No  genuine  SociaUst,  therefore, 
could  advocate  such  a  system. 

If  we  examine  the  practical  working  of  such 
systems  in  detail,  we  find  other  grave  objections  to 
it.  The  State  is  to  let  the  land,  reserving  the  annual 
rent,  but  other  conditions  of  tenancy  have  to  be 
adjusted.  Is  the  State,  or  is  the  tenant,  to  keep  the 
land  and  buildings  in  proper  condition  and  repair  ? 
This  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  at  present  a 
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matter  of  bargain  in  each  case,  according  to  the 
special  circumstances,  and  the  bargain  is  enforced 
by  the  superintendence  of  an  agent,  or  by  resort  to 
the  Courts.  With  the  State  for  landlord,  either  the 
bargain  must  be  of  rigid  uniformity  or  there  will 
be  occasion  for  favour  to  be  shown,  and  favouritism 
to  be  suspected.  So  also  in  the  exaction  of  rent. 
Tenants  under  private  landlords  make  their  own 
estimates,  but  also  they  trust  largely  to  good  feeling, 
and  in  the  event  of  occurrence  of  bad  seasons,  or  a 
fall  in  prices,  or  of  illness  or  other  unforeseen  mis- 
fortmie,  such  good  feeling  is  always  shown.  But  the 
State  is  incapable  of  good  feeling,  or  if  it  is  to  be 
indulged  it  must  be  at  the  discretion  or  by  the  com- 
passion of  a  public  official  whose  actions  cannot  be 
depended  on,  or  whose  motives  may  not  always  be 
above  suspicion.  These  uncertainties  of  tenure  will 
inevitably  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  rent  which  a 
tenant  will  undertake  to  pay.  Further,  there  is  the 
question  for  what  period  the  tenancy  is  to  run. 
If  in  perpetuity,  with  power  of  bequest,  or  with 
succession  to  heirs,  the  tenant  becomes  a  mere  private 
owner,  subject  to  a  quit-rent.  If  only  for  a  limited 
time,  there  is  the  temptation  to  farm  badly,  lest  the 
rent  at  the  end  of  the  term  should  be  raised.  Again, 
there  is  the  question  who  shall  be  selected  as  tenant  ? 
Selection  of  one  means  exclusion  of  all  others,  and 
on   principles   of   equality   how   can   selection   and 
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exclusion  be  either  justified  or  trusted  when  exercised 
by  State  officials  ? 

These  objections  to  State  ownership  are  frequently 
illustrated  in  the  management  of  what  are  called  the 
Crown  estates  in  London  and  in  some  localities  in 
the  country.  To  extend  the  system  to  all  the  land 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  national  interests  as  well 
as  justly  unpopular  with  the  community. 

The  system  of  permanent  tenancy  under  a  land- 
lord was  put  to  trial  in  Ireland,  where  subsequently 
to  1881  the  tenants  had  a  right  of  perpetuity  of  tenure 
at  rents  fixed  by  a  Royal  Commission.  But  this 
arrangement  proved  in  its  operation  so  unsatisfactory 
to  both  parties  that  it  was  superseded  by  an  Act 
enabling  the  landlords  to  sell  to  the  tenants,  by 
mutual  agreement  and  with  Government  aid ;  and 
this  has  been  very  largely  acted  on.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  financial  difiiculties  it  may  be  said  that 
such  transfer  of  the  property  would  have  been 
nearly  universally  adopted  at  the  instance  of  both 
the  parties.  Thus  all  our  experience  in  this  country 
and  abroad  concurs  in  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  State  is  peculiarly  ill-qualified  to  take  the 
position  of  landlord,  even  though  its  functions  are 
limited  to  the  mere  drawing  of  rent,  and  that  full 
ownership  of  land  is  an  indispensable  condicion  for 
evoking  its  best  returns. 

This  proposition  is  confirmed   by    the  practice 
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of  all  modern  communities,  subject,  of  course,  to 
certain  individual  exceptions.  The  Revolution  in 
France  led  to  the  confiscation  of  many  of  the  larger 
estates.  They  were,  however,  not  retained  by  the 
State,  but  were  divided  into  peasant  properties. 
The  land  reforms  in  Germany  which  soon  after  fol- 
lowed relieved  the  peasantry  from  the  obligation 
of  working  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  assigned 
to  them  plots  in  their  own  right.  The  abolition  of 
serfdom  in  Russia  was  accomplished  by  giving  to 
the  Mir,  or  village  communes,  an  area  of  ground  to 
be  cultivated  for  the  common  good ;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  satisfied  the 
people  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  the  common 
village  property  is  now  being  divided  for  separate 
ownership.  In  the  United  States  the  vast  expanse 
of  land  belonging  to  the  public  is  being  as  rapidly  as 
possible  sold  to  individual  owners,  and  the  same 
process  is  being  pursued  in  Canada.  In  short, 
wherever  agriculture  is  understood  and  general 
prosperity  is  sought  common  ownership  is  refused 
or  abandoned,  and  individual  ownership  is  estab- 
lished. In  nearly  all  cases  also  the  ownership  is 
unfettered  by  any  reservation  of  rent  to  the  State. 
This  last  condition  has,  however,  been  impugned 
by  certain  theorists,  most  notably  in  America  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  George,  Avho  some  thirty  years 
ago  started  the  proposal  (which  after  dying  out  has 
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lately  been  revived  by  a  few  '  democrats ')  that 
taxation  for  national  purposes  might  be  replaced 
by  a  '  single  tax,'  in  the  form  of  a  confiscation  of  the 
rent  of  land.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  United  States, 
at  the  time,  the  rent  of  land  might  have  sufficed  as 
a  single  tax.  But  in  this  country  the  operation 
would  certainly  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
imposing  other  taxes,  for  it  would  produce  barely 
£30,000,000  a  year  from  the  whole  of  our  agricultural 
land  (with  a  certain  addition  from  the  ground  rents 
in  towns),  and  this  would  barely  be  one-sixth  of  the 
sum  required  to  be  raised.  Even  this  would  be 
largely  diminished  by  the  expenses  of  collection 
and  the  necessary  outlay  in  management  of  the  land, 
together  with  the  burden  of  repairs  and  improve- 
ments which  are  borne  by  the  present  landlords. 
Most  practical  authorities  will  agree  that  the  deduc- 
tions for  these  last  purposes  alone  must  be  estimated 
at  one- third  or  one-fourth  of  the  actual  rent.  The 
merit  of  superseding  all  other  taxation  must  therefore 
be  denied  to  the  scheme.  The  substitution  of  the 
State  as  landlord  and  rent-receiver  imports  other 
difficulties  already  stated  in  outline. 

Short  of  confiscation  of  the  whole  rent  it  is  from 
time  to  time  suggested  that  extra  taxation  should 
be  levied  on  land  as  compared  with  personal  property. 
But  if  land  is  regarded  as  an  investment  of  capital 
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(i.e.  of  savings)  this  is  obviously  unjust.  It  is 
universally  agreed  that  the  first  principle  in  taxation 
is  that  it  should  be  equal  in  its  incidence  on  all 
classes.  But  besides  being  unjust  the  distinction 
would  be  nationally  injurious.  We  have  seen  that 
the  first  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  land  is  that  it 
should  yield  produce  to  the  maximum  of  its  capability. 
Now  its  produce  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of 
labour  that  is  put  into  it,  and  labour  demands  capital. 
If  by  taxation  the  application  of  capital  to  land  is 
hindered  or  discouraged  the  result  will  be  that  the 
produce  will  be  lessened,  and  the  whole  nation  will 
suffer.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  this  respect  to  distinguish 
between  the  effect  of  a  tax  laid  on  the  landlord  and 
on  the  actual  cultivator.  For  the  landlord  has  to 
supply  all  the  capital  required  for  permanent  improve- 
ments (e.g.  farm  buildings,  drainage,  embankments, 
roads,  &c.),  and  if  capital  is  not  employed  on  these 
the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  production  of  the 
farm  is  lessened.  This  is  shown  practically  by  the 
fact  that  if  these  are  not  efficiently  maintained  the 
rent  falls. 

The  taxation  of  rent  charges,  ground  rents,  or 
(in  Scotland)  feu-duties  leads  to  the  same  result. 
These  are  really  of  the  nature  of  interest  on  money 
lent.  The  ground  with  its  produce  (whether  the 
produce  be  in  crops,  or  in  rental,  or  profits  on  buildings 
erected  on  it,  is  immaterial)  is  let  in  perpetuity,  or 
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on  long  leases,  on  condition  of  an  annual  payment, 
and  the  annual  payment  represents  the  interest 
on  the  capital  value  which  the  land  would  be  worth 
if  it  were  sold.  To  tax  such  interest  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  taxation  laid  upon  interest  on  money 
invested  in  trade  or  in  banks  or  in  consols  is  clearly 
inequitable.  It  depreciates  the  value  of  such  land, 
and  thus  is  a  tax  on  the  capital  it  represents,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  it  diminishes  the  labour 
employed  and  the  produce  grown. 

Lastly,  we  may  consider  the  question  of  the 
alleged  '  unearned  increment '  derived  from  land. 
This  again  is  in  no  respect  peculiar  to  land.  Consols 
rise  in  value  when  the  trade  or  credit  of  the  country 
improves,  which  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  any 
effort  of  the  stockholder.  Railway  shares  or  gas 
shares  or  water  shares  rise  when  the  populations 
affected  increase.  A  manufacturer's  profits  rise 
when  fashion  makes  his  productions  come  into  larger 
demand.  In  every  department  of  industry,  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  a  man's  earnings  vary  according  to 
circumstances  in  which  his  own  merits  or  efforts 
have  no  part.  It  is  unreasonable  to  select  land 
alone  as  the  subject  of  special  additional  taxation 
when  it  comes  under  this  universal  liability  to  a  change 
in  value.  And  in  fact  it  is  as  difficult  in  the  case 
of  land  as  in  any  other  case  to  trace  the  degree  in 
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which  a  rise  in  value  is  really  '  unearned.'  Take 
the  cise  most  frequently  cited,  of  a  town  becoming 
more  populous,  and  a  consequent  springing  up  of  a 
demand  for  more  houses.  The  increase  of  population 
may,  however,  have  arisen  from  the  perception  of  a 
landowner  that  the  locahty  was  well  suited  for  a 
particular  trade,  and  from  his  therefore  bringing  to 
it  the  factories  and  erecting  the  houses  which  such 
a  trade  requires.  Instances  of  this  are  seen  at  the 
present  day  in  many  towns,  which  have  sprung  into 
prosperity  as  railway  centres.  If  again  we  arc  to 
tax  every  profit  which  is  not  earned  we  should  be 
bound  to  tax  even  the  extra  wages  of  the  brick- 
layers and  carpenters  who  have  profited  by  the 
building  '  boom.'  The  truth  really  is  that  Life  is 
full  of  changes,  some  due  to  accident,  some  to  design, 
some  to  effort,  some  to  forethought,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  distinguish  the  degrees  of 
each  or  to  apportion  justly  the  rewards.  We  shall 
only  blunder  and  lead  to  mischief  if  we  assume  an 
authority  to  decide  on  hidden  causes  of  action, 
which  only  omniscience  could  rightly  exercise. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  by 
examination  of  all  the  devices  jiroposed  for  special 
taxation  of  landowners  is  therefore  that  no  case 
has  been  made  out  for  them,  that  they  are  radically 
unjust,    and   that   their   operation    would   tend   to 
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injure  the  national  interest  in  land,  which  is  essentially 
that  it  should  be  made  productive  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  All  experience  teaches  that  this 
can  only  be  attained  when  the  land  is  left  in  the 
unfettered  control  of  those  who  have  a  personal  inter- 
est in  dealing  with  it  for  their  own  advantage,  which 
ultimately  is  identical  with  that  of  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  CULTIVATION  BY  LANDLORD  AND 

TENANT 

This  system,  universal  in  Great  Britain,  is  peculiar 
to  this  country.  As  a  rule,  in  the  countries  of  the 
European  continent,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
and  in  our  colonies,  the  land  is  cultivated  by  its 
owners.  In  parts  of  France  and  Italy  the  system 
called  metairie  is  in  use,  under  which  the  produce  is 
divided,  generally  equally,  between  the  landlord 
and  the  cultivator.  To  some  extent  this  system  is 
also  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  landlord 
provides  the  land  and  the  buildings,  in  some  cases 
also  the  stock  and  implements,  while  the  tenant 
contributes  the  labour.  It  implies  mutual  good 
feeling  and  trust,  since  a  rigid  superintendence  is 
scarcely  possible,  but  in  general  it  appears  to  work 
well.  It  scarcely  seems,  however,  to  be  adapted  for 
advanced  methods  of  agriculture,  since  it  almost 
necessarily  implies  adherence  to  a  fixed  routine. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  how  the  system  of 
126 
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letting  land  for  cultivation  by  tenants  comes  to  be 
established  in  Britain.  I  have  elsewhere  suggested  ^ 
as  an  explanation  the  fact  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Feudal  System 
in  both  England  and  Scotland.  To  the  Norman 
knights,  who  became  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  the 
land  in  both  countries,  the  only  occupations  deemed 
fitting  for  gentle  blood  were  war,  hunting,  and  the 
sports  of  chivalry ;  they  despised  the  arts  of  peace 
and  left  the  culture  of  their  estates  to  yeomen, 
vassals,  and  serfs.  But  the  Saxon  peasantry  had 
their  own  dogged  determination,  they  loathed  the 
position  of  bondsmen,  and  by  degrees  obtained 
the  rights  of  independence.  Thus  the  copyholder 
gradually  attained  in  essentials  the  position  of  free- 
holder, and  the  bondsman  secured  the  status  of 
tenant,  paying  rent,  but  not  otherwise  subject  to 
control.  Very  early  the  statute  books  of  both 
England  and  Scotland  recognised  this  relation  of 
the  two  classes.  No  doubt  for  several  centuries  in 
both  countries  it  was  established  only  by  verbal 
custom.  But  soon  after  the  Union  it  was  confirmed 
in  Scotland  by  the  general  use  of  written  leases  for 
definite  terms  of  years ;  though  in  England  it,  for 
the  most  part,  remained  on  the  footing  of  yearly 
tenancy. 

Something  in  the  character  of  the  people,  some- 
*  The  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  art.  *  Panning.  * 
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thing  in  the  soil,  something  in  the  climate  introduced 
also  certain  further  local  distinctions.  The  rich 
lands  and  wide  domains  of  the  English  nobles  and 
squires  secured  to  them  rentals  sufficient  for  wealth 
and  luxury  without  any  undue  pressure  on  the 
tenantry,  and  left  the  tenantry  in  a  position  of  ease 
and  comfort  without  the  need  of  extreme  exertion. 
But  in  Scotland  when,  at  the  Union,  intercourse 
with  England  became  possible,  the  desire  to  vie  with 
the  EngHsh  in  social  display  made  it  imperative  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  rental  beyond  that  which  the 
rough  moorlands  and  rude  climate  naturally  afforded. 
Improvements,  therefore,  early  set  in,  the  landlords 
supplied  farmhouses  and  cottages,  with  other  neces- 
sary buildings  for  economy  of  labour  and  shelter 
of  stock ;  the  tenants  responded  with  intelligent 
efforts,  they  bid  against  each  other  in  offermg  com- 
petitive rents,  they  readily  adopted  new  improve- 
ments, and  most  of  them  made  up  for  the  want  of 
capital  by  their  personal  work  on  the  farms.  Thus 
a  higher  standard  of  cultivation  was  attained,  and 
as  a  result  returns  and  rents  were  alike  increased. 
The  farming  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England 
is  thus  admittedly  in  advance  of  that  prevailing  in 
the  Midlands  and  the  South. 

But  viewing  the  country  as  a  whole  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  system  of  farming  by  tenants  is  successful 
in  the  main  purpose  of  obtaining  a  large  measure  of 
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production  from  the  land.  Taking  as  an  index  tlie 
average  production  of  wheat  per  acre,  we  find  that 
in  Scotland  it  stands  at  39  bushels,  in  England  at 
31  bushels,  in  Holland  at  29,  in  Germany  at  28, 
in  Belgium  at  27,  in  France  at  19,  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  at  17,  in  Poland  at  14,  in  other  parts  of 
Russia  at  9,  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  13, 
in  India  at  10,  in  Australia  at  16  to  24,  and  in  Canada 
at  19.    New  Zealand  alone  equals  the  English  figures. 

So,  too,  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
United  Kingdom  greatly  exceeds  that  in  any  other 
country,  excepting  only  the  vast  plains  of  Russia, 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  Argentina, 
and  if  we  compute  by  acreage  even  these  countries 
fall  very  notably  behind  us.  Moreover,  in  the 
quahty  of  all  breeds  of  live  stock  our  farmers  are 
so  far  beyond  those  of  other  nations  that  they  all 
come  to  us  to  buy  of  ours  to  improve  their  own. 
These  testimonies  of  the  success  of  the  system  of 
farming  in  our  country  must  not,  however,  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  already  seen,  the  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  still  further  and 
largely  augmented. 

In  its  social  aspects  also  the  system  of  tenancy 
has  proved  satisfactory.  Looking  on  it  as  a  rule, 
and  of  course  admitting  of  individual  exceptions,  it 
has  tended  to  preserve  a  remarkable  degree  of  good 
fepUng  between   the  different  classes  of  the  rural 
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population.  The  landlords  in  general  reside  on  their 
estates,  they  personally  are  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  tenants,  in  periods  of  difficulty  they  grant 
remissions  of  rent,  they  interest  themselves  in  the 
welfare  of  dependants  and  cottagers,  and  on  the  other 
side  they  are  held  in  respect  and  affection  by  their 
humbler  neighbours.  These  remarks  apply  especially 
to  the  older  families  ;  it  must  be  confessed  that 
recent  purchasers,  accustomed  rather  to  legal  and 
commercial  relations,  do  not  for  some  time  recognise 
the  implied  obligations  which  old  custom  has  imposed 
upon  landlords,  and  in  consequence  they  do  not 
always  receive  nor  deserve  the  regard  of  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.  But  viewed  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  body  of  persons  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad  who  are  less  perverted  by  envy  or  hostility, 
or  who  have  a  stronger  sense  of  common  interest 
than  those  who  are  connected  with  the  ownership 
and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain. 

The  peculiar  advantages  arising  from  this  system 
of  landlord  and  tenant  consist  mainly  in  its  uniting 
two  classes  of  persons,  and  two  owners  of  capital, 
in  a  common  interest.  The  landowner  provides 
the  soil,  and  adds  to  it  the  necessary  buildings, 
works  of  reclamation,  and  of  permanent  improve- 
ments. These  last  he  may  provide  either  directly 
or,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  indirectly  by 
binding  or  permitting  the  tenant  to  execute  them 
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and  allowing  a  corresponding  abatement  of  rent  for 
a  certain  number  of  years.  The  bargain  is  optional 
on  both  sides,  and  has  generally  been  to  mutual 
advantage.  This  has  been  the  almost  invariable 
rule  in  the  case  of  estates  situated  in  Great  Britain, 
but  in  Ireland  and  in  some  of  what  were  called 
'  crofter  parishes '  in  Scotland  some  differences 
arose,  adverted  to  at  p.  136.  But  in  all  cases  the 
tenant  pays  rent  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  this 
in  Great  Britain  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  mere 
interest  on  the  capital  which  the  landlord  (himself 
or  by  his  predecessors)  has  spent,  without  computing 
anything  for  the  original  value  of  the  land  itself. 
The  tenant  on  his  part  pays  the  current  expenses 
of  cultivation,  the  labour,  the  seed,  the  manures, 
and  the  stock  required  on  the  farm,  and  he  takes  the 
profit,  after  payment  of  rent,  as  his  return  of  interest 
on  the  capital  required  for  these  purposes,  and  as 
salary  for  his  own  skill  in  superintendence.  It  may 
be  said  generally  that  the  rent  and  the  farmer's 
share  of  profits  are  at  the  present  day  about  equal 
in  amount.  Thus  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  contribution  of  capital  on  both  sides. 

But  besides  this  mutual  investment  of  capital 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  mutual  investment  of 
brains.  British  landlords  have  by  means  of  the 
example  of  their  omti  home-farms,  and  by  the  en- 
couragement   and    assistance    they    have    given    to 

k2 
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agricultural  societies  for  the  improvement  of  stock, 
implements,  and  methods  of  husbandry,  contributed 
a  very  large,  it  may  be  said  the  largest,  share  to  the 
great  improvements  in  agriculture  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  By 
these  improvements  the  tenantry  and  landlords  have 
alike  benefited.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
in  times  of  difficulty,  whether  from  general  or  personal 
causes,  the  landlords  of  this  country  have  ever  been 
ready  to  give  what  assistance  or  relief  was  possible 
to  their  tenantry. 

The  happy  relations  existing  between  landlords 
and  tenants  have,  however,  been  somewhat  disturbed 
of  late  years  by  legislation,  introduced  or  accepted 
by  statesmen  Uttle  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and 
chiefly  anxious  for  the  popularity  which  is  expected 
(often  erroneously)  to  lead  to  votes.  The  basis  of 
the  system  of  British  land  tenure  was  the  principle 
of  freedom  in  bargaining  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  Each  met  the  other  on  equal  terms,  each 
accepted  only  what  seemed  just  or  suitable  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  his  own  case,  and  if  they 
could  not  agree  they  separated.  It  was,  of  course, 
quite  possible  that  the  conditions  proposed  on  either 
side  might  not  be  the  wisest,  it  was  also  possible 
that  they  might  in  the  course  of  time  lead  to  hardship, 
or  even  in  some  instances  to  injustice,  still  they  were 
voluntarily  accepted,  and  as  a  rule  liberally  inter- 
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preted  and  faithfully  observed.  The  evidence  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was  singularly  little 
change  of  tenancy,  even  under  a  nominally  yearly 
system,  and  that  the  connection  was  generally 
maintained  through  many  generations. 

Unfortunately  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  there  has  risen  up  a  class  of  statesmen  who 
think  that  exceptional  cases  should  be  a  motive  for 
general  laws,  and  who  consider  their  own  ignorance 
wiser  than  the  knowledge  of  other  men.  Under 
their  influence  a  code  of  agricultural  legislation  has 
been  set  up  to  fix  the  conditions  of  all  tenancies, 
and,  in  case  such  conditions  should  not  be  approved 
by  the  parties  concerned,  to  declare  that  they 
should  not  even  have  the  power  of  objecting,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  of  '  contracting  out.'  These  compulsory 
statutes  have  done  nothing  to  improve  cultivation, 
but  they  have  had  the  effect  of  starting  many  dis- 
putes, a  good  deal  of  htigation,  and  a  general  dis- 
turbance of  good  feeling,  while  in  addition  tending 
to  the  withholding  a  good  deal  of  land  from  cultiva- 
tion, and  converting  some  of  it  into  waste  or  game 
preserves.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  either  Enghshmen 
or  Scotsmen  to  submit  to  dictation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  and  when  it  is  enforced 
by  law  methods  are  generally  found  for  evading  the 
law,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  pecuniary  loss.  To 
anyone  who  understands  the   business  of  farming 
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land  the  idea  that  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  to 
prescribe  by  statute  one  cast-iron  rule  for  the 
management  of  every  different  description  in  every 
different  locality  and  with  every  different  character 
of  individuals  must  appear  supremely  foolish.  Not 
less  fooHsh  is  the  idea,  still  more  recently  put  forward, 
that  cultivation  for  the  profit  either  of  the  individual 
or  of  the  nation  can  be  secured  by  subjecting  methods 
of  farming  or  regulation  of  conditions  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  to  the  determination  of  State  ofi&cials. 
It  is  impossible  for  Commissioners  or  Courts  to 
ascertain  or  even  understand  the  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances,  varying  as  they  do  in  every  field, 
often  in  even  different  parts  of  the  same  field,  varying 
with  the  climate,  varying  with  the  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  weather,  varying  with  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  cultivator,  and  with  the  character  of 
the  labour  supply  in  the  district,  on  which  depend 
the  proper  course  of  cultivation,  and  the  probable 
returns  from  each  farm.  All  these  are  matters  which 
can  only  be  rightly  settled  by  local  custom,  which 
is  founded  on  experience,  and  by  personal  communi- 
cation between  the  parties  immediately  interested, 
who  alone  can  fully  understand  the  facts. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  proposals, 
recently  announced,  to  regulate  rates  of  wages  by 
statute,  or  by  Commissioners  having  statutory 
authority.    That  wages  are  in  certain  districts  very 
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low  must  be  fully  admitted.  The  causes  were  to  be 
found  in  a  real  superfluity  of  labour  at  the  time 
(see  p.  26)  aggravated  by  the  series  of  events  referred 
to  at  pp.  96-8.  They  are  akeady  in  process  of  remedy 
by  economic  causes,  and  could  be  fully  removed  by 
the  measures  recommended  in  Chapter  VII,  p.  102. 
It  has,  however,  been  quite  recently  proposed  to 
accelerate  this  process  by  a  law  fixing  a  '  minimum 
wage '  to  be  put  in  operation  in  certain  districts  by 
government  officials,  who  should  also  have  the  power 
to  enforce  abatement  of  the  rental  to  cover  the 
extra  charge  for  labour.  It  must  be  doubted  whether 
this  process  would  have  the  desired  effect.  Higher 
wages  might  be  enforced,  but  the  law  could  not 
enforce  employment  of  labour  at  these  wages,  unless 
it  were  profitable,  in  which  case  the  wages  would 
have  risen  without  the  law.  Many  tenants  would 
reduce  their  staff  of  labourers  rather  than  apply 
for  a  reduction  of  rent.  But  unem-ployment  is  the 
very  evil  which  needs  remedy,  and  a  remedy  which 
would  aggravate  the  disease  is  not  one  to  be  advo. 
cated  by  sane  minds.  In  the  case  where  reduction 
of  rental  might  be  sought  and  enforced  the  landlord, 
who  has  no  one  else  from  whom  to  claim  compensa- 
tion, would  be  forced  to  diminish  his  own  expenditure 
on  the  land,  which  again  would  diminish  its  productive 
power.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  scheme  would 
be  that  of  a  tax  on  capital,  in  some  one's  hands,  and 
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this  we    have  seen  (p.  98)  is    the  condition  most 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  labour  and  of  the  nation. 

The  recent  history  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
yields  conspicuous  lessons  on  the  evils  that  result 
from  any  departure  from  the  principle  of  free  bargain- 
ing between  landlord  and  tenant.  In  Ireland  and 
in  parts  of  Scotland  the  increase  of  population,  un- 
accompanied by  corresponding  outlet  for  labour  in 
manufactures  or  emigration,  led,  during  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  to  an  inordinate  demand  for 
land,  under  any  conditions,  and  this  situation  induced 
the  landlords  gradually  to  disregard  their  primary 
duty  of  contributing  proper  buildings  and  other 
necessary  improvements.  In  consequence  these  came 
to  be  generally  supplied  by  the  tenants,  who  in 
return  expected  a  right  of  permanent  possession.  As 
a  rule  this  claim  was  recognised  by  the  old  landlords, 
and  in  Ulster  it  acquired  the  force  of  a  binding  custom. 
But  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  it  was  frequently  disregarded 
by  new  purchasers  of  the  estates  sold  under  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  and  the  consequence  was 
widespread  dissatisfaction,  disorder,  and  crime. 
This  led  to  a  course  of  legislation  by  which  the 
tenants  obtained  their  demands  of  what  were  called 
the  three  F's,  viz.  Fixity  of  tenure.  Fair  rents,  to  be 
fixed  by  Commissioners,  and  Free  sale,  or  the  right 
to  dispose  of  these  privileges  to  a  purchaser.  So 
valuable  were  the  first  two  of  these  rights  deemed 
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that  the  purchase  money  given  for  them  frequently 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  freehold.  Yet  still  there 
was  discontent.  The  landlords  were  practically 
ousted  from  ownership  ;  but  the  tenants  also  found 
themselves  to  be  not  owners,  nor  to  have  the  prospect 
of  ever  being  owners,  while  also  still  liable  to  have 
their  rents  raised  at  the  next  valuation  by  Commis- 
sioners ignorant  of  the  facts  of  their  case.  In  con- 
sequence Parliament  had  to  be  again  invoked  to  undo 
its  own  work,  or  rather  this  time  it  was  to  reverse 
its  previous  work.  The  tenants  are  now  enabled,  by 
loans  from  the  State,  to  become  full  landowners, 
paying  a  quit  rent  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
and  having  this  quit  rent  fixed  at  a  figure  below  that 
which  they  formerly  paid,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
vention of  British  State  credit. 

The  results  of  State  interference  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  have  been  practically  similar  to  those  in 
Ireland,  though  not  yet  carried  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  position  of  the  '  crofters  '  has  not  been  materially 
improved,  discontent  and  miserable  conditions  of 
existence  still  prevail,  while  they  have  lost  any 
hope  of  assistance  from  their  former  landlords. 

The  idea,  then,  of  improving  the  condition  of 
tenants  by  the  interposition  of  State  rules  or  adminis- 
tration must  be  dismissed  as  a  delusion.  Improve- 
ment cannot  come  from  State  restraints,  it  can  only 
come  from  State  assistance  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
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landlords  and  tenants  dealing  in  perfect  freedom  and 
harmony  with  matters  which  they  alone  understand. 

What  is  really  required  from  the  State  is,  therefore* 
not  interference  in  order  to  carry  out  amateui  ideas, 
but  aid  in  carrying  out  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  practical  men.  These  the  State  ought  to  aid 
by  the  means  already  pointed  out  at  page  100,  that 
is  by  the  institution  and  support  of  research  stations, 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  we  do  not  yet 
possess,  and  by  the  grant  of  loans  to  enable  the 
knowledge  we  have  to  be  put  to  actual  use.  The 
effect,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  every  class  of  the  community,  but  first  and  most 
largely  to  the  class  of  labourers. 

The  question  of  the  provision  of  small  holdings 
by  the  State  (already  touched  on  in  the  case  of 
private  landowTiers  at  p.  108)  must  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  like  principles.  It  may  be  fully 
granted  that  they  are  a  beneficial  and  useful  form 
of  tenancy,  when  occupied  by  men  who  understand 
their  cultivation.  But  except  where  they  have  access 
to  good  markets  for  garden  produce,  they  can  scarcely 
pay  the  cultivator  unless  of  a  size  to  require  the 
labour  of  two  horses  (say  about  50  acres),  because 
otherwise  the  cultivator  will  have  occasionally  to 
hire  horses,  which  means  expense  and  delay, 
both  fatal  to  profit.  But  the  great  difi&culty 
lies  in  the  provision  of  buildings.    These  are  quite 
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inevitably  far  more  costly,  in  relation  to  the  extent 
of  the  land,  in  a  small  holding  than  in  a  larger,  and 
when  they  need  to  be  erected  of  new  the  cost  must 
add  greatly  to  the  rent.  This  is  a  truth  which,  it 
is  understood,  the  County  Councils  are  now  experi- 
encing. It  is  the  main  reason  why  private  land- 
o\\Tiers  have  not  hitherto  done  more  in  this  direction. 
But  the  tenants  of  small  plots  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  pay  a  rent  which  will  reimburse  outlay  on  buildings 
if  the  buildings  are  not  to  become  ultimately  their 
own  property.  The  only  solution  of  this  problem, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  creation  of  small  holdings  oi' 
freehold  tenure,  such  as  are  suggested  at  p.  109, 


CHAPTER  X 

INJURIOUS   LAWS   AFFECTING    LAND 

The  Feudal  system,  of  which  traces  still  survive  in 
the  tenure  of  the  land  in  England  and  Scotland, 
favoured  for  obvious  reasons  the  transference  of 
estates  to  one  member  of  the  family  on  the  death  of 
the  previous  owner.  At  the  instigation  of  the  princi- 
pal barons  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries  at  a 
very  early  period  carried  the  doctrine  further  by 
enactments  permitting  the  entail  of  land  on  a  succes- 
sion of  heirs,  and  prohibiting  any  of  them  from 
alienating  the  property.  This,  however,  was  deemed 
by  the  Courts  of  Law  in  England  to  be  repugnant  to 
sound  policy,  and  they  sanctioned  ingenious  fictions 
by  which  the  power  of  entail  was  practically  limited 
to  lives  in  being,  or  what  is  called  '  settlements  on 
tenants  for  life.'  In  Scotland  the  Courts  were 
more  rigid,  and  it  \vas  only  in  1848  that  the  legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  virtually  adopting  the  English 
rule. 

Still,  even  thus  limited,  the  system  is  mischievous. 
140 
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A  '  tenant  for  life  '  is  not  a  full  owner.     His  means 

may  be  (generally  are)  limited  by  debt,  and  as  he 

cannot  relieve  himself  by  sale  of  part  of  the  property 

he  is  forced  to  maintain  a  position  of  supposed  wealth 

and  rank  without  the  full  means  it  requires.    He 

is   consequently  unable   to   make   the   expenditure 

on  the  estate  which  is  necessary  for  its  improvement, 

or  even  its  maintenance  in  condition.    He  cannot 

keep  buildings  and  cottages  in  repair,  far  less  erect 

new  ones.     The  thousand  outlays  on  fences,  roads, 

drains,  &c.,  which   are  yearly  called   for  must  be 

neglected.    Even  if  there  is  not  the  burden  of  debt 

there  is  probably  a  necessity  of  saving  in  order  to 

provide  for  younger  sons  or  daughters,  which  equally 

cripples    his    resources.     If,    as    not    lui frequently 

happens,  the  next  heir  should  happen  to  be  not  a 

son   but  a  more  or  less    distant  relative,  the   last 

motive  for  expenditure   on   the   estate   disappears. 

There  cannot  be   a  doubt  that  these  restrictions, 

inevitable  in  the  case  of  tenants  only  for  life,  do 

operate  very  seriously  to  diminish  the  power  and  the 

inclination   of  the  temporary  owner  to  make  the 

best  of  the  land. 

The  position  of  even  an  owner  in  fee  simple,  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  in  debt,  is  subject  to  the 
same  disadvantages.  He  may  indeed  sell,  but  he 
has  the  power  of  mortgaging,  and  so  long  as  this  is 
available  it  is  only  in  human  nature  that  he  should 
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be  unwilling  to  sell.  He  therefore  tries  to  struggle  on, 
keeping  up  a  fair  face  to  the  world,  but  at  the  secret 
cost  of  being  obliged  to  allow  his  estate  to  fall  into 
neglect. 

All  these  disadvantages  and  difficulties  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  recent  imposition  of  Death  Duties. 
Each  heir  on  coming  into  possession  has  now  to 
pay  to  the  Government  a  tax  amounting  to  several 
years'  income  from  the  property.  The  unfortunate 
holder  is  therefore  at  once  placed  in  the  position 
of  a  heavily  mortgaged  debtor.  From  this  there 
inevitably  follow  the  discharge  of  servants,  the 
stoppage  of  improvements,  the  general  dilapidation 
of  the  property,  and  the  diminution  of  its  productive 
capacity.  No  recent  Act  of  Parliament  has  caused 
such  misery  among  the  poor,  and  such  injury  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as  this  vaunted  taxation  of 
the  rich. 

It  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  all  these 
conditions  affecting  land  should  be  swept  away, 
and  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  personal  property.  The  best  regulations  on  this 
head  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  Every  owner 
should  be  made  absolute  (with  due  regard  to  interests 
at  present  existing),  with  as  a  consequence  full  power 
of  bequest,  and  in  default  of  a  will  the  division 
should,  within  limits,  be  equal  among  the  children. 
The  partition  of  the  estate  might  be  effected  by  agree- 
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raent,  or  by  sale,  if  agreement  should  fail.  Mortgage 
for  specific  debt  should  be  prohibited,  the  land  being 
made  liable,  as  personal  property  is,  for  the  whole 
debts  due  by  the  owner.  These  provisions  would 
involve  the  sale  of  a  good  deal  of  the  land  of  the 
country,  but  such  sales  would  transfer  it  from  the 
hands  of  nominal  owners  to  those  of  real  owners. 
They  would  by  degrees  effect  the  breaking  up  of 
very  large  estates  into  a  number  of  moderate  size, 
and  such  a  change  can  only  be  regarded  as  tending 
to  the  national  benefit,  and  to  the  happiness  of  those 
connected  with  land. 

It  has  been  already  admitted  that  the  owners  of 
very  large  estates  have  in  the  main  well  fulfilled 
the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  their  position.  They 
have  been,  with  only  very  rare  exceptions,  liberal 
landlords,  they  have  promoted  agriculture  by  example 
and  sympathy,  they  have  been  kind  and  helpful 
to  their  immediate  dependants.  But  when  estates 
are  very  large,  say  exceeding  the  extent  of  a  dozen 
farms,  it  is  impossible  for  the  owner  to  keep  them 
under  his  own  personal  superintendence  and  influence  ; 
the  management  must  necessarily  be  devolved  on 
an  agent,  and  then  the  advantages  arising  from 
immediate  supervision  and  personal  acquaintance 
disappear.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  more 
than  one  estate  is  in  possession  of  one  owner,  and 
when  he  is  therefore  a  non-resident.    This  fact  has 
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been  recognised  of  late  by  several  proprietors,  who 
have  sold  outlying  properties  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  reside  upon  them. 

There  is  no  ground  for  alarm  that  such  alterations 
in  the  law  would  produce  the  extreme  subdivision 
of  land  into  small  portions,  the  morcellement,  which 
is  complained  of  in  France.  It  is  there  the  result 
of  the  compulsory  division  of  estates,  on  the  death 
of  the  owner,  into  equal  portions  among  all  the 
children,  and  it  is  carried  to  an  extreme  by  the 
unwillingness  of  any  of  the  children  to  part  with 
their  little  morsel  of  heritage.  In  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  the  law  of  equal  partition  has  been  in 
force  for  a  thousand  years,  7norcellement  does  not 
occur,  because  as  soon  as  any  portion  becomes  too 
small  to  provide  a  comfortable  livelihood  the  owner 
sells,  and  takes  up  some  other  industry,  or  he 
emigrates.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  genius  of 
Enghshmen  and  Scotsmen  would  lead  them  to  adopt 
the  same  expedient  when  circumstances  rendered 
an  inheritance  too  small  to  be  economically 
held* 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  undoubtedly  found  that 
repeal  of  artificial  restraints,  and  permission  of  perfect 
liberty  of  action  to  owners  of  land,  will  adjust  con- 
ditions so  as  to  give  the  best  social  and  economic  re- 
sults. It  will  be  found  that  human  beings  can  manage 
their  own  business  better  than  statesmen  can  for 
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them.  The  incidents  of  human  life  will  provide 
abundant  variety  in  the  extent  of  land  coming  from 
time  to  time  into  the  market  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
those  who  desire  to  purchase  land  either  on  a  large 
or  on  a  small  scale.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
restrict  the  extent  to  be  held  by  any  individual  it 
can  be  done  in  the  way  indicated  for  property  in 
general  at  page  67. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  one  difl&culty  in  the 
way  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  property  hes  in  the 
complexity  and  consequent  expense  of  conveyancing. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  action  of  the  State  in  im- 
posing, under  the  name  of  Stamp  Duty,  a  fine  upon 
every  transaction.  But  it  is  further  due  to  the 
variety  of  interests  which  the  law  permits  to  be 
accumulated  on  land,  the  settlements  and  the  mort- 
gages created  not  only  by  the  present  owner  but 
by  his  predecessors,  all  which  must  be  traced  out 
and  proved  to  have  been  definitely  satisfied  or 
released  before  a  lawyer  can  advise  that  the  title  is 
good.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  parties  on 
both  sides  are  aware  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
there  may  not  be  legal  evidence  of  it,  that  there  is 
no  conflicting  interest.  Attempts  have  been  made 
by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  to  simphfy  the  process 
by  estabUshing  Registers  of  Title,  and  this  system 
has  long  been  in  force  in  Scotland,  though  only  to 
a  very  hmited  extent  adopted  in  England.     But  in 
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both  countries  the  mistake  is  made  of  aiming  at 
securing  an  absolutely  impeccable  title,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  a  practical  working  title.  In 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  a  man  is  deemed  the 
owner  of  land  on  which  he  pays  the  rates  and  taxes, 
and  the  area  and  boundaries  of  the  land  are  known 
not  by  maps  and  measurements  but  by  possession,  sup- 
ported by  the  practical  testimony  of  the  neighbours. 
This  indeed  is  the  evidence  to  which  resort  must  be 
had  even  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  if  disputes  should 
arise.  An  authorised  entry  of  a  change  of  possession 
in  the  parish  or  county  rate  book  might  be  made 
to  have  the  effect  of  a  conveyance,  leaving  the 
land  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  new  owner  to  what- 
ever incumbrances  lay  on  it  as  against  the  previous 
owner,  and  of  course  entitling  him  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  title-deeds.  This  would  in  very  many 
cases  be  willingly  accepted  by  a  purchaser  who  is 
cognisant  of  the  history  of  the  property,  and  who 
might  be  satisfiod  with  a  deed  of  indemnification 
against  whatever  unknown  claims  might  thereafter 
arise. 

A  Bill  on  these  lines  applicable  to  Scotland  only 
(whore  there  is  in  every  county  a  rate  book,  re- 
printed annually,  containing  the  name  of  every 
proprietor,  and  the  locality  and  value  of  every 
property)  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  me  in  the  session  of  1886,  but  being  opposed  by 
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Government  oflEicials  it  was  rejected  on  the  motion 
for  a  second  reading.  By  the  use  of  the  parish  rate 
books  the  principle  might  be  adopted  in  England, 
and  when  the  valuation  of  estates  now  in  progress 
in  England  is  completed  it  will  furnish  a  basis  on 
which  it  may  be  uniformly  carried  out.  The  effect 
would  be  to  make  the  transfer  of  land  as  simple  and 
as  cheap  as  that  of  Consols. 
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